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CONTRIBUTORS 


IN HIS ARTICLE tracing the influence of the Herculaneum dis- 


coveries on the taste of Europe Mario Praz, a distinguished 
Italian scholar and teacher, makes his first contribution 
to the Magazine. Happily no translation was required, for 
Dr. Praz has an excellent command of the English language. 
Dr. Praz first wrote on the subject of the Herculaneum dis- 
coveries for the British publication, Emporium (XLIV, No. 
9, pp. 159-170); an enlarged version of the article in this issue 
will appear in a forthcoming volume, Neoclassic Taste, soon 
to be issued by Sansoni of Florence, Italy. Dr. Praz has 
specialized in English literature, in which subject he is now 
professor at the University of Rome. Married to an English- 
woman, he lived in England for ten years, teaching Italian 
first in Liverpool and subsequently at Manchester Uni- 
versity. He has contributed articles and essays to a number 
of Italian, English and a few American magazines, among 
them (in England) The London Mercury, The Criterion, The 
Times Literary Supplement and (this side of the Atlantic) 
the University of Toronto Quarterly and the Southern Review. 
His books on English literature are known to scholars in 
this country, as, for instance, The Romantic Agony, published 
in 1933 by the Oxford University Press; this year the War- 
burg Institute of London brought out the first volume of his 
Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery. He is now editing 


with Emilio Cecchi a new Italian version of Shakespeare’s 


plays. 


IN THE SPRING of 1938 after rumors had been flying around 
for months concerning the appointment of a foreign scholar 
or a “‘big name” to the coveted post of Director of the Art 
Institute of Chicago, the Trustees announced that they had 
chosen the Institute’s Assistant Curator, Daniel Catton 
Rich, to direct its affairs jointly with Charles Burkholder, 
business manager. Mr. Rich, still on the underside of forty, 
had already had ten years experience under the former 
Director, the late Robert B. Harshe, spending considerable 
time planning and arranging exhibitions, compiling the 
catalogs and editing the Institute’s bulletin. For this issue 
we are fortunate to have secured Mr. Rich’s introduction 
to the Catalog for the fifty-year retrospective exhibition 
which this season replaces the Institute’s annual display 


of painting and sculpture. 


DIRECTOR OF THE Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washington 
and Associate Editor of the Magazine of Art, Duncan 
Phillips needs no introduction here. Mr. Phillips’ own collec- 


Articles in the MAGAZINE OF ART represent many points of view. We do 
not expect concurrence from every quarter, not even among our con 
tributors; we believe that writers are entitled to express opinions which 
differ widely. Although we do not assume responsibility for opinions ex- 
pressed in any signed articles appearing in the MAGAZINE OF ART, we 
hold that to offer a forum in our pages is the best way to stimulate in- 


telligent discussion and to increase active enjoyment of the arts.—THE 
EDITORS. 


tion of Eilshemius paintings indicates an all too rare dis-| 
cernment among collectors of the work of this erratic artist.| 
His interest in the paintings of Eilshemius considerably|_ 
antedates the attention now focussed by current publicity.| 


Over a period of years he has acquired some of the artist's] 


frequent contributor to its pages. From her home in Wilton, | 
Connecticut,, Mrs. Moore sends us the three book reviews 


which mark her introduction to our readers. 


FORTHCOMING 


IT WAS A relief to hear from our Paris correspondent, Jacques || 


Mauny, and a pleasant surprise to receive a contribution | 
from his pen. In a note he assures us that “the blackout} 
is not going to reach the intellectual quarter.” “If necessary,” 
he adds, “exhibitions will take place in the catacombs . . | 
From his Paris letter, which will be published in J anuary, | 
we gain a firsthand description of wartime Paris, and, among tk 
other things, of a striking poster exhibition and the collection 1 
of the late Ambroise Vollard, which must await intact the) 


arrival of relatives from far places. 


WE HAD HOPED this month to be able to publish an article |) 
by Henry Billings on the Picasso exhibition at the Museum | 
of Modern Art. However, since it proved impossible for 
our reviewer adequately to see the paintings in time, it 


will appear in our next issue with ample illustrations. 
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PHOTO COURTESY SECTION OF FINE ARTS 


SYMEON SHIM CONTEMPORARY JUSTICE AND THE CHILD. OLOR CARTOON FOR MURAL IN THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 


FOR FIVE YEARS the Section of Fine Arts has 
been procuring decorations for federal buildings through 
a system of anonymous competitions, open to all American 
artists. It celebrated its anniversary last month with an 
exhibition at the Corcoran Gallery in Washington. Featured 
in the show were the winning designs of the Forty-Eight 
State Competition by which sketches were chosen for execu- 
tion in buildings, one in each state, throughout the country. 
Also shown was a careful selection of sketches, cartoons and 
sculpture models covering the recent work of the Section. 
The show was exciting, as Section shows have always been. 
But this one was more so. For the quality of the winning 
designs was in general higher than any entered in previous 
national competitions. To judge by these most recent results 
of the Section’s democratic method, federal buildings will 
not want for vital decoration. Whereas the best achievements 
of the Section’s earlier years’ were splendid not least in 
their isolation, the work to come, much of it now in process, 
promises to be more consistent in its quality. 

These particular designs are by and large better composed 
and more spontaneously conceived than the previous average 
in the Section’s competitions. It is a noticeable forward 
step. Dangerous as it is to mention averages in connection 
with art, the significant fact remains that a high level at 
the base produces higher peaks. And American artists are 
surely reaching that high level. That so many are so able 
is what counts. 

The Section staff has cause to be proud of the part it 
has had in bringing this about. But its pride is tempered by 
recognition of the more important contribution of the artists. 
Perhaps that is one reason why it has not fallen into the 
complacency of routine. Another reason may be that its staff 
members know, as well or better than any one, that the 
standards set have not invariably been maintained in the 
finished product. No system is infallible; the human equation 
is ever present. The Section’s program cannot be expected to 
rise higher than the artists’ abilities allow at any given time. 
Five years ago most of the artists were unprepared to solve 
mural problems. Unfitted as they were in many instances, 
either by training or by temperament, adjustments were 
required. At first artists were balked by ignorance of scale or 
other technical matters. Some were baffled by restrictions of 
subject matter, since they had grown up while the modernist 
stricture against the literary excluded coming to grips with 
the realistic. These difficulties, not to mention the numbing 
effect of the depression, were real enough both to the artists 
and to the officers of the Section. Education was called for. 
With the artists generally eager to cooperate and the Section 
maintaining a friendly informality unprecedented among 
governmental bureaus, the program soon began to function 
with real effect. 

But the Section’s efforts along these lines did not stop 
with the painters and sculptors. Architects who guided the 
poliey of federal building design looked askance at work by 
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FIVE IMPORTANT YEARS 


men who would not decorate public buildings in the pallid 
manner formerly ordered for monuments in the Federal Style. 
Some of the abler architects have come to welcome vital 
decorations for their buildings, but the majority have been 
frankly unreceptive. Even so there is hope that future fed- 
eral buildings will be planned from the first to incorporate 
adequate space for painting and sculpture of positive merit. 
With more cooperation from the architects in and out of the 
government the Section would undoubtedly be able to func- 
tion still more effectively. But to serve the government well 
it must proceed without compromise along the lines out- 
lined by its present policy. 

In the past five years this magazine, intent on reporting 
the salient direction of American art, has closely followed 
the Section’s progress. To do this intelligently it has been 
essential to look far beyond the actual decorations and to 
uncover the far-reaching effects of the government art 
program. For its influence has penetrated everywhere. This 
month, the reproductions on the facing page and the five 
following pages give some indication of why the Section’s 
program is now more important than ever. If one cared to 
compare these designs with pictures in any first class Amer- 
ican show he would quickly see what qualities of skill and 
vitality American murals have in common with American 
easel pictures. Improvements in one department have stimu- 
lated higher quality in the other. 

But coming to grips with the complex problems of decora- 
tion does not account for all that has happened to American 
art. Underlying the progress has been a profound readjust- 
ment. The change is largely traceable to the basic procedure 
by which this mural work has been chosen. That of course 
is the system of open, anonymous competitions, judged by 
artist juries. 

The far from revolutionary competitive device was insti- 
tuted, fortunately, at a time when it could bring about what 
amounts to a revolution in the world of the American artist. 
That world was already deeply shaken by depression; these 
competitions supplied a permanently useful method for 
rebuilding it. First, it stabilized the demand for the artists’ 
production. Then it increased it. It is true of course that at 
the peak of hard times the WPA Federal Art Project greatly 
broadened the scope of the government’s art program and 
extended an indispensable helping hand in the form of relief. 
(And the Project continued, doing many valuable things, 
the best of them, some think, without too much regard for 
strict relief qualifications.) But the Section’s program, though 
born of the emergency, settled down to a job of longer range. 

Through its many competitions it presented a tangible 
equality of opportunity to all comers, the outcome based on 
merit. There had long been those who believed that a greater 
body of talent must be encouraged if American art were to 
flourish. But the means for recognizing talent were inade- 
quate. And after its discovery there was a doubtful market 
for its wares. The competitions found the talent and as long 


(Continued on page 729) 
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PETER HURD: EASTBOUND MAIL STAGE. CARTOON FOR MURAL, DALLAS TERMINAL ANNEX, DALLAS, TEXAS 


CHARLES TRUMBO HENRY: LANDSCAPE OF CORNELIA. DESIGN FOR MURAL, CORNELIA, GEORGIA, POST OFFICE 
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MANUEL A. BROMBERG: CHUCKWAGON SERENADE. WINNING DESIGN FOR 


BARSE MILLER: SAWING LOG WINNING DESIGN FOR ISLAND. POND, VERMONT, POST OFFICE, 
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LETCHER MARTIN: MINE TRAGEDY. WINNING DESIGN FOR KELLOGG, IDAHO, POST OFFICE, 48-STATE COMPETITION 


XAVIER GONZALES: ARRIVAL OF ZEBULON M. PIKE, DETAIL FROM THIRD PANEL. DESIGN 
RECEIVED HONORABLE MENTION IN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, POST OFFICE COMPETITION 
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PHOTOS COURTESY SECTION OF FINE ARTS 


EDGAR BRITTON: DISTRIBUTION AND USE OF PETROLEU > MURAL IN DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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~NEW EXHIBITION plan which should have far- 
saching effects on the status of traveling exhibitions, has been 


eveloped by The American Federation of Arts and is now in 
perimental operation. Its aim is extremely practical: to 
ierease sales. For though the widespread art interest has 
iereased exhibition attendance everywhere, the net result in 
iles has been inadequate. 

The Federation believes that exhibiting agencies, large and 
nall, owe it to themselves—if not to American artists—to 
uild up their own collections and to stimulate individuals in 
heir various communities to purchase American art for their 
rivate enjoyment. The realities of the situation make it im- 
ossible to take too seriously an “art interest” which creates 
large audience for looking and a small one for actual sup- 
ort. Such a condition is unfruitful, for without the assurance 
f reasonable sales artists and dealers naturally must keep 
neir best work, which the whole country wants to see, in the 
1etropolitan markets. But once traveling shows again result 
1 enough sales they will contain the best and freshest work. 
he Federation’s new plan is an attempt to start things 
10ving in a productive direction. 

The plan is being tried with several guaranteed sales ex- 
ibitions offered under two schemes. Each exhibitor renting 
show under the first scheme is free to choose one work for 
is collection. This he will receive after the circuit is com- 
leted. Under the second scheme, if he rents a show and buys 
bjects from it, or sells from it, his rental fee is refunded in 
jhole or in part, depending on the amount of the sale. No 
ale—no refund. The exhibitions used in the experiment are 
ot, however, experimental in scope or quality. The exhibi- 
ions are selected by qualified artists and critics and will 
omprise oils, water colors, prints, sculptures, and decorative 
rts by American artists and craftsmen. 

The rental fees for all these exhibitions are no higher than 
wx other shows of a like quality and size circulated by the 
ederation. Also, lenders to these shows have consented to 
lace on each object their lowest possible price. In this way 
argaining between prospective purchasers and dealers is 
revented and a fairer price level is established. To provide 
very possible protection to collectors, dealers and artists are 
sked to agree to exchange the work purchased, within a 
ear’s time and at the price paid, for another work by the 
ame artist. 

The Federation naturally hopes that with this impetus 
ublic diffidence may be overcome; that sales, in addition to 
hose “‘guaranteed” will also be made. In any event, a mini- 
vum of thirty sales from Federation exhibitions are assured 
iis season. By next season, as the program broadens, assur- 
aces of more than a hundred sales can be anticipated with- 
at being over-optimistic. This will mean the beginning of 
‘veral new collections and the renewed growth of others. 
How did such a plan come to be undertaken? Only because, 
fter careful thought, it seemed to be the one way of correct- 
ig a wpey difficult situation. The Federation’s exhibition 
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department has always been operated at a deficit—as a 
service. It should break even, in view of the demand for ex- 
hibitions increasing throughout the country. From now on 
with a proportion of its program given over to guaranteed 
sales shows, with the cooperation of dealers, collectors and 
artists, even higher quality is assured for all our exhibitions. 

The new plan, instituted to overcome the handicaps of 
diminishing sales, was evolved after a careful study of the 
Federation’s thirty years of experience with traveling shows. 
Let us consider a few salient points of that history. 

On December 20, 1909, the good citizens of Fort Worth, 
Texas, gathered in their Carnegie Public Library for the 
opening of an exhibition of contemporary American painting. 
There was nothing novel about the exhibition itself, but there 
was about the event. It was the first traveling exhibition cir- 
culated in the United States. It had been assembled by The 
American Federation of Arts from various sources and was 
sent from Fort Worth to New Orleans, thence to St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and New Ulm, Minnesota. At each showing the 
exhibition was remarkably successful. Attendance was large; 
but in retrospect most significant, sales were made in two of 
the cities, Fort Worth and New Orleans. We know that at 
least one collection was begun at this time. Another result 
was the founding of a four-city art association in Texas. 

By the end of 1910 three shows were on circuit. The eager- 
ness with which they were received assured the success of the 
Federation’s program. The idea was sound. By consolidating 
the organization of exhibits, many economies were effected. 
The sharing of costs of collecting, packing, insurance, by 
several exhibitors meant that fresh material from metropoli- 
tan centers could be presented by exhibiting agencies, large 
and small, whose budgets otherwise precluded changing ex- 
hibitions. Established institutions were quick to make the 
most of the plan; in many communities previously without 
any such facilities, associations were formed to take ad- 
vantage of the new opportunities. In response to the demand 
the program grew. During the next twenty years the Federa- 
tion’s shows filled about five thousand engagements. 

Sales from the exhibitions were plentiful. Artists and deal- 
ers gladly lent first rate material. After all, this was ground- 
work; the shows helped to make artists known throughout the 
country. They awakened public interest in the arts. Patron- 
age would follow interest. It did. Between 1921 and 1929, 
for example, 1,162 works of art were sold directly from the 
Federation’s exhibitions, in forty-two states, one hundred 
and thirty-five communities. During the twenty-year period 
exhibiting agencies increased from a hundred to a hundred 
and seventy-five, to three hundred, to eight hundred. Travel- 
ing shows had pioneered in opening the frontiers of art 
interest. Art schools and artists multiplied, dealers’ galleries 
sprang up. The mood of the 1920’s expansively included art. 

Until 1929. From then on the situation was fundamentally 
different. Though art interest continued to increase it was 
thin as well as wide and failed in its basic economic obliga- 

(Continued on page 734) 
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Woman Selling Loves. Engraving after a mural. From Antichita di Ercolano (1757-92), Vol. III, plate 7 


HERCULANEUM AND EUROPEAN TASTE 


BY MARIO PRAZ 


HERCULANEUM IS ONE of those magic names 
from which popular historians are pleased to date a new era; 
and in. the same way as modern times punctually start on the 
day of the discovery of America, so the whole theory of 
neo-classicism would have risen full-fledged from the exca- 
vations of Herculaneum. Neo-classicism, in fact, like any 
other current in taste, has much more complex origins than 
would appear from the four or five names to which it is 
usually traced. One hears of Winckelmann and Mengs, 
of Joseph Marie Vien and David, but one would feel equally 
justified in tracing it as far back as Poussin and the French 
critics of whom Pope gave the substance in his Essay on 
Criticism, or even as far back as Tasso’s Discorsi del poema 
eroico, Milton’s Paradise Regained, Trissino and Palladio and 
the manieristi:' and no doubt Piranesi and Robert Adam 
can advance as strong claims as Winckelmann. The dis- 
coveries in Rome, the stuccoes of the tombs in the Via 
Latina, the ruins of the Palace of Diocletian at Spalato, the 
foundation of the Museo Pio-Clementino and of the Albani 
and Borghese collections, were no less powerful factors 
toward the diffusion of neo-classical taste than the dis- 


covery of Herculaneum. Still there is something prodigious 
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about a town which re-emerges to the light of the sun aftei)) 


centuries, just as there is something prodigious in a smal 


ship which reveals a continent. Besides, Herculaneum, +} 
it did not actually cause the advent of neo-classicism, largely, 
contributed to give to the new taste that flavor of Alexan) 
drian grace which characterizes its most attractive produc: 
tions. No catastrophe, according to Goethe’s cynical remark |} 
has ever yielded so much pleasure to the rest of humanity, as| 
that which buried Herculaneum and Pompeii. 

However, the enthusiasm with which Europe welcomed the 
discovery of Herculaneum when two centuries ago the King) 
of Naples had Portici built, did not in itself start a new 
fashion. The jealousy of local authorities made access to the) 
excavations somewhat difficult. We are not surprised that 
de Brosses, who was in Naples soon after the beginning ol 
the enterprise (in 1739), found “the people who show the 
antiquities sullen and very jealous,” but it is interesting te 
hear that, many years afterwards Winckelmann had some} 
difficulty in obtaining permission to study the unearthed) 
treasures at his ease; and that Goethe and Tischbein, not- 
withstanding the recommendations with which they were) 
supplied, were not allowed to sketch on the spot. Only after| 
1775 were people permitted to take notes under the eye off 


a keeper. Curiosity might well be stirred by the letters of 


| Thorvaldsen: The Line of Human Life, bas-relief, 1824. Reproduced from an engraving 


travelers, with their praises of the pictures of Herculaneum, 
which according to them were far superior to the achieve- 
ments of the moderns. Of those masterpieces only descrip- 
tions from memory were available, and, what is worse, very 
rudimentary sketches, also from memory. 

Such 
Theseus 


are the approximate drawings of the pictures of 
and the Minotaur, of the Nursing of Telephus, of 
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Vien: Marchande d’ Amours, oil, 1763. Palace of Fontainebleau 


Chiron and Achilles, which accompany Cochin’s Lettres sur 
les peintures d’Herculaneum (1751), and the etchings of 
Herculaneum finds in Caylus’ Recueil Wantiquités égyp- 
tiennes, étrusques et romaines (1752). It is enough to see what 
becomes in a plate (38) of the third volume of this latter 
work (1759) of the famous bronze stand decorated with 


sphinxes which, as we shall see, was destined to exert such 
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a wide influence on Empire furniture. Altered in its propor- 
tions, with legs deprived of their rich ornamentation (scrolls 
and satyr masks), this tripod becomes unrecognizable. As 
for the picture of it in Cochin’s volume, it must have been 
drawn after very summary and imperfect notes, because 
“the three kinds of birds or winged sphinxes” which, in 
Cochin’s words, support the basin are made to look exactly 
like pigeons, and the legs of the stand, transformed into con- 
ventional volutes, are joined together with wreaths. Cer- 
tainly the designers of neo-classical furniture must not have 
imitated this table from such imperfect renderings, but pos- 
sibly from some of the loose sketches of it which circulated 
in Europe, or from the comparatively accurate reproduction 
in the first volume (plate 44) of Piranesi’s Vasi, candelabri, 
cippl, sarcofagi, tripodi, etc. (1778). 
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Pompeian decoration at Tsarkoe 
Selo. Note Woman Selling Loves 


over the mirror above the door 


This bronze table gives us-the opportunity of making once 
for all a general remark. Caylus describes it as one of the 
bronzes which the excavations have brought to the light; 
Piranesi describes it thus: “the antique bronze tripod which 
is preserved at Portici in the Royal Museum”; evidently the 
object fell under the general description of “antiquities of 
Herculaneum and its surroundings,” but as a matter of fact 
it was discovered in the Temple of Isis at Pompeii, while the 
other famous tripod with animal legs ending above in satyrs 
which Caylus reproduces in the same plate was discovered 
not at Herculaneum but at Pompeii, in the house of Julia 
Felix. Winckelmann, in his letter on the discoveries at 
Herculaneum to Count von Bruhl, written in 1762, gave 
Pompeii as the place where the former had been found, but 


spoke of Herculaneum 4 propos of the latter. If the distine- 


i 


_ tion was hardly felt by the learned, the general public must 


have felt it even less: all the Neapolitan discoveries went 


under the magic name of the town which had been discovered 
‘first. 


The Neapolitan Government, however, found rather a 
cause of irritation than of pride in the widespread popularity 
of the discoveries throughout Europe; the King had declared 
to Gori, who in Symbolae Litterariae studied the Admiranda 
Antiquitatum Herculanensium, that he did not want Florence 
to be kept informed of what he wished to conceal (“non 


voleva si scrivesse a Firenze cid che egli teneva a serbar nas- 


\costo”’). Charles III wanted to reserve to himself the honor 


of revealing to the world the discoveries of his antiquaries, 


or rather diggers, since one cannot say that the Spanish 


_ officer who directed the excavations, Alcubierre, possessed 


any authority as an archeologist. Finally, the King decided 
to entrust the learned Monsignor Baiardi with the task of 


compiling the description of the antiquities of Herculaneum; 


_ but Baiardi succeeded only in publishing in 1755 the Cata- 


logo, which failed to give the respective provenance of the 


finds. The King founded the Accademia Ercolanense in order 


to hasten the publication of the discoveries, and that body 


from 1757 to 1792 brought out the eight large folios in 
which the pictures and bronzes appeared in fairly reliable 
engravings by various artists, among whom were Cammillo 
Paderni (the inspector of the Portici Museum), Nicola 
Billy, and the Morghens. In these reproductions of unequal 
merit (those of the paintings in the seventh volume are less 
than mediocre) the ancient works of art are tinged with 
eighteenth-century gracefulness; but it was this very trans- 
lation into contemporary taste that persuaded decorators to 
adopt the new themes from Herculaneum. However, the 
sumptuous volumes of the Antichita di Ercolano esposte 
were not for sale; the King graciously bestowed them on 
whom he liked; hence the applications, jealousies, anxieties 
on the part of the antiquaries. The plates of the volumes 
were copied, and we must think that the contents of the rare 
publication became known to a great number of people, 
such was the popularity achieved before the end of the 
century, chiefly by the illustrations of the first four volumes 
which reproduced paintings. Then in 1789 the engraver 
Tommaso Piroli started an abridged edition in six volumes, 
without the heavy, erudite apparatus of the royal publica- 
tion, in the same way as F.. A. David and d’Hancarville from 
1785 to 1788 had offered in a handier form to the public the 
contents of the Antiquités étrusques, grecques et romaines 
tirées du cabinet de M. Hamilton (1766), which in monumen- 
tal folios reproduced the vases of His Majesty’s envoy. 
It was these plates of vase painting which inspired the 


decorators of Wedgwood pottery. 


THE PLATES OF the Antichita di Ercolano were then the chief 
means through which everybody became acquainted with 
those ancient paintings of “Herculaneum and environs” 
that “were awaited with the greatest impatience and curi- 
osity bv the erudite.”’ The blind enthusiasm of the dilettanti 


encouraged fakers. The preface of the second volume of the 


ABOVE: 


BELOW: 


Antichita (1760) denounced the forgeries of the Venetian 


Giussepe Guerra who had imitated from the first volume the 
picture of Achilles and the Centaur and others, and had 


foisted them as genuine pieces upon credulous English lords, 
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Reproduction from Antichita di Ercolano, Vol. I, plate 14 


Mengs: Augustus and Cleopatra. Vienna, Czernin Palace 
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Mengs: Perseus and Andromeda, oil. Leningrad, Hermitage. Compare 


the Antichita plate reproduced at the bottom of the opposite page 


Even Mengs and other experts had been taken in; how- 
ever, Mengs himself painted a Jupiter and Ganymede in 
the manner of the ancients and deceived Winckelmann, who 
took it for a real antique and reproduced it with apposite 
remarks in his History of Art (he was imposed upon also by 
two other pastiches by a pupil of Mengs—Casanova). 
“Jupiter’s beloved,” wrote Winckelmann, “‘is certainly one 
of the most extraordinarily attractive figures which have 
survived among ancient paintings; I am unable to find any- 
thing to compare with his face; it breathes such voluptuous- 
ness that his soul seems to pass all in that kiss.”” European 
taste, which had been for a long time saturated with Alex- 
andrianism—it is enough to recall the vast literature of 
love-emblems which Otho Vaenius had started at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century—found a mirror of itself 
in the Herculaneum paintings. Without such precedents, 
we could hardly account for the widespread infatuation; 
we must, of course, keep also in mind that the pictures we 
see nowadays in the Naples Museum are but a faint shadow 
of those which appeared to the astonished eyes of the early 
gazers. Already the first volume of the Antichita warned 
that the colors of many “were live and fresh (when found) 
but with time have faded a little’; and this already in 1757. 


What should we say now, two centuries later? What the first 
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onlookers of the paintings from Herculaneum must have felt 
can be imagined by those among us who have been lucky! 
enough to see the Villa dei Misteri soon after its discovery | 
The splendor of the colors stimulated research into the 
technique of the ancients; Caylus, interpreting a passage off 
Pliny the Elder, claimed to have found out their processes: 
Caylus inspired Vien, in whom the followers of David saw al 
forerunner of their master, to execute a painting according) 
to what was believed to be the ancient technique. Diderod 
denied the priority of Caylus’ claim, and throughout the) 
rest of the century artists and antiquarians continued tc 
discuss the manner of painting used by the ancients. 

As I have said, eighteenth-century taste found itself inj 
the paintings collected in the Portici museum. Those cupids| 
which drove chariots drawn by swans or dolphins or griffins} 


those winged genii who danced and played, or delighted inj) 


children’s games, or practiced various arts, some hunting. 
some fishing, some dragging a reluctant goat by the horns, oi) 
carried symbols and instruments, disks, thyrsi, baskets/ 
basins, were they not the same as those who crowded the| 
works of the emblemists, chiefly of the Dutch ones, Heinsius| 
Vaenius, Hooft, Crispin de Passe?? The nest of loves, th 1 
sale of loves, Cupid in the cage: these were Hellenistid, 


themes which Europe had already known through anoth 


ia) 


channel, and exploited since the heyday of humanism, an 
now discovered again, with delighted wonder, in the strikin 
pictures from Herculaneum. The discovery gave fresh im- 
pulse to a fashion which had already taken root, so that 
winged genii became one of the established features of neo, 
classical decoration. Nowhere so charmingly as in two well 
known masterpieces of the Empire style: the doors of the) 
great bedroom of the Hotel Beauharnais (now the German} 
Embassy) in Paris (decorated 1804-06), and the large jewel-+ 
coffer executed in 1809 by Jacob-Desmalter after Chaudet) 
for Josephine (and actually owned by Marie-Louise), now at! 
Fontainebleau. In each central panel of those doors, 
black disk within a lozenge, was the figure of a little genius 
either running or drawing the bow or piercing the heart or) 
carrying flowers or a torch or playing the flute, all of them) 
inspired by plates (33, 34 and 35) of the third volume off 
the Antichita. In the lower panels of the doors there are} 
female figures with butterfly wings, ending below the waist 
in floral scrolls, some of them striking cymbals, one tying) 
a garland, another feeding a dove: these are derived from aj 
motif which recurs frequently in the volumes of the Antichita| 
(for instance in the heading of the description of plate 28} 
of the second volume). In the serre-bijoux, the most expen-| 
sive and elaborate piece of furniture executed by Jacob) 
(its price was fixed at 55,000 francs), Thomire’s ormolu| 
appliqués designed by Chaudet, Napoleon’s official statuary,| 
and by other artists, fill the panels with figures of Cupids} 
attending upon Venus at her toilet; the goddess appears in 
the central panel between the two Graces of the lateral ones, 
one carrying the girdle, the other the hand mirror, in atti- 
tudes which recall those of the Herculaneum dancers of 
whom we shall speak presently. The little Cupids carry 
wreaths, flower baskets, palms, arrows, some prepare th 


bed, others stir the fire in the tripod, one drives in a coach 


‘drawn by doves, another sails in a shell drawn by a pair of 
swans. This latter subject can be seen in a plate (the 10th) 
of the first volume of the Antichita, and it would not be 
difficult to trace the others to their models. 

Besides the winged genii, eighteenth-century artists found 


‘in the Herculaneum paintings many subjects which had for a 


long time been favorites in academic art, such as Perseus and 


| Andromeda, Europa and the Bull, Daedalus and Icarus. The 


painting of classical and mythological subjects drew a new 


‘impulse from the discoveries, but everyone did not neces- 


sarily aim at imitating the style of Herculaneum. Such imita- 
tion, for instance, was not aimed at by Pompeo Batoni in 


his pictures of Achilles and Chiron and of Achilles among the 


daughters of Lycomedes. The first and closest of imitators 
was Mengs, who was so taken with the Herculaneum pictures 
that he maintained that Raphael himself would not have 
disdained to have painted certain portions of them. Let us see 
now Mengs’ Augustus and Cleopatra (Vienna, Czernin 


Palace): the bed, the table with animal legs, the pose of 


Cleopatra, even the servant who approaches from the left 


carrying a box, are closely copied from a picture reproduced 
in the first volume of the Antichita (plate 14). In Perseus 
and Andromeda (Leningrad, Hermitage) Mengs has had 
before his eyes the composition and some of the details of 
the Herculaneum picture (Vol. IV, plate 7 of the Antichita); 
however, he has veiled Andromeda’s bosom and has given 
her an attitude of confiding surrender which seems to us 
rather lackadaisical; moreover, he has tried to cast about the 
figure of Perseus some of the majesty of the Belvedere 
Apollo. Mengs’ Parnassus at Villa Albani (1761), especially 
the group of the two Muses dancing on the left, is inspired 
by the Herculaneum pictures, that is by the two dancers 
reproduced in the first volume (plate 17) of the Antichita 
with this description, “two dancers who perform a graceful 
turn, as usually practised in our own country dances.” 
Vien, the year after the publication of the picture of the 
woman selling loves in the third volume of the Antichita 
(plate 7), i. e. in 1763, transferred that lively popular scene 
into an elegant neo-classical interior, with its lion-footed 
table covered with a silken cloth and its inevitable perfume- 
burner, in his Marchande d’Amours (Palace of Fontaine- 
bleau), a painting which was destined to find admirers 
among the Neo-Grecians (Hamon, Gérome) of the Second 
Empire. And how many more imitations of subjects illus- 
trated in the Antichita could be mentioned, from the period 
in which Mengs painted the first neo-classical pictures to 
that in which David painted the last ones. Apropos of David, 
for instance, the pose of Venus in his Mars Disarmed by Venus 
(1824) combines the pose of the nymph seen from the back 
on a plate (17) of the third volume with that of another 
nymph in the seventh volume (plate 32). I shall only call your 
attention to the immense popularity of the Herculaneum 
dancers and centaurs. 

These pictures (coming from the excavations of Civita, 
which afterward proved to be the site of Pompeii) were 
judged by Winckelmann, among others, the best of all, 
“the work of a great master,” “as nimble as thought, and 


as beautiful as if they had been made by the hands of the 


S | 


ABOVE: The Freeing of Hesione. Mosaic, detail. Rome, Villa 


Albani. BELOW: Reproduction from Vol. IV, plate 7, Antichita 
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Graces.”’ Reproduced in the first volume of the Antichita 
(plates 17-28), they became one of the favorite motifs of 
neo-classical decoration. First of all in England, where, 
in the country houses built by Robert Adam, the first 
“Etruscan” decorations (or “Pompeiian,” as they were 
called later) were executed by various artists: Angelica 
Kauffmann, who was in England from 1766 to 1781, the 
Zucchia, Biagio Rebecca, ete. The light-blue grounds and 
little red crimson circles of the ceiling at Syon House, Mid- 
dlesex, were decorated about 1770 by Angelica Kauffmann 
with figures from Herculaneum, among which we find the 
woman with a pitcher and a dish of figs (Antichita, Vol. I, 
plate 22), the female centaur who holds the lyre with her 
left hand while the right one strikes the cymbal against 
that of the youth who leans on her (Vol. I, plate 28), Europa 
on the bull, and so on. Similar ceilings were executed at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century in the red drawing-room 
of the Royal Palace in Venice, and in the small Canova 
room, frescoed by Giovanni Demin from Belluno, in the 
Papafava Palace at Padua. : 

Adam’s taste in decoration was shared by the Scot, Cam- 
eron, another admirer of that unwearying copyist of ancient 
monuments and designer of magnificent royal palaces, 
Clérisseau. Thanks to Cameron, the subjects derived from 
Herculaneum—the dancers, the woman selling cupids, etc., 
appeared on the walls of the palace of Catherine II at Tsar- 
skoe Selo; Cameron actually surpassed his contemporaries in 
imitating the Antichita di Ercolano. The fantastic architec- 
tures of those ancient mural paintings had been decried 
generally; Cochin had called them as ridiculous as Chinese 
drawings, Swinburne the traveler had judged them as bar- 
barous as Gothic buildings, and only an eccentric exoticist, 
Horace Walpole, had a liking for them: “At least the dis- 
coveries of Herculaneum testify that a light and fantastic 
architecture of a very Indian air made a common decoration 
for private apartments.” * The grotesques which neo-classical 
decorators adopted were of the type consecrated by Raphael 
in the Logge after the Thermae of Titus, but Cameron, in 
the Empress’ bedroom, created again the slender columns, 
the aerial vaults, the flying wreaths, the crazy perspectives 
of so many walls of Herculaneum, and in order to give greater 
depth to his perspectives, inserted, between the thin columns 
with frail capitals, mirrors which reflected them in long 
vistas; and in order to make the decoration really imperial, 
used white and purple glass, and bronze: a dazzling poly- 
chromy, as if the motifs from Herculaneum had to become 
imbued with an intenser splendor to defy the gray skies of 
the North. 

But let us return to the dancers and centaurs. French 
artists showed a certain freedom in deriving from those 
motifs. Prud’hon, whose name is associated with the design 
of the bronzes of the large panels in Josephine’s serre-bijous, 
is the author of many exquisite variations of the figures of 
the Herculaneum dancers. A pupil of Prud’hon, Lafitte, 
painted similar ones on the door formerly in Queen Horten- 
sia’s Parisian house, now in the Musée Marmottan.‘ As 
Marmottan justly remarks: “While intending to suggest 


ancient models, the painter of these nymphs has chiefly 
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fixed the grace and the aspect of two fascinating Parisian} 
ladies of his own time.’ An equally free inspiration belongs} 
to the painter of the Muses (either Prud’hon or Girodet)}~ 
in the music room of the Hotel Beauharnais: they remind us|) 
now of the dancers, now of the muses of the plates at the } 
beginning of the second volume of the Antichita; while the) 
inferior artist who painted the muses in the panels of the} 


doors of the Room of the Seasons in the same palace keeps} 


much closer to the ancient model. 


Thorvaldsen: Chiron Teaching Achilles the Use of the Spear. re- | 
lief, detail,c.1814. Herculaneum frequently inspired Thorvaldsen | 


{ 


made their appearance in the reception room of Neu- 
Hardenberg Castle (1785-90). In the music room of Princess 
Maria Paulowna in Weimar Castle, Heinrich Gentz sur- 
rounded the slender figures outlined on a dark background 
with an elaborate decoration of cedar-wood wainscoting and | 
mirrors, curtains and stuccoes (1803); not content with giving 
the Herculaneum figures on the walls, he repeated them in the | 
circular ornament of the ceiling. Although Goethe is supposed | 
to have given suggestions for the decoration of this room, | 
we do not feel it very attractive. The Pompeiian room in- 
Gotha Castle shows the woman with a pitcher and her com- 
panion painted on glass on the sides of a door with a mirror, | 
whose lower panel reproduces a Herculaneum picture of a_ 
group of vases; a black curtain, behind the glasses, supplies 
the traditional black background in a way which smacks 
of a cheap stage trick. Such German interiors are too much 
like museum rooms; that free fusion of ancient themes and 
modern taste, which characterizes both the English and 
French interiors of which we have spoken, is absolutely 
wanting. ‘ 
The cupids and centaurs from Herculaneum frequently 
inspired Thorvaldsen, who received in Naples his first im- 
pression of ancient masterpieces, and showed throughout his 


work traces of that idyllic Alexandrian grace of which Her- 
culaneum offered so many instances.> We find the woman 


selling loves, in the act of taking one of them out of the cage 


(Antichita, Vol. ILI, plate 7) in one of the Anacreontic bas- 
reliefs (The Line of Human Life, 1824), the nest of loves in 
another. The bas-relief of Nexus and Dejanira (1814) and 
the other of Chiron Teaching Achilles the Use of the Spear 


are imitated from the centaurs. In the bas-relief of Hylas 
and the Nymphs (1830) Thorvaldsen, rather than the Her- 
culaneum picture of this subject, kept before his eyes one 
of the drawings of Carstens’ cyclus of the Argonauts, chiefly 
for the attitude of Hylas. 

The decorators of the Capodimonte set of china which in 
August 1782 Ferdinand IV sent as a gift to his father in 
Spain merely intended to give copies of the Herculaneum 
pictures. This Servizio Ercolanense was a year being made, 
and consisted of eighty-eight pieces between plates, tureens, 
vases and epergnes. On receiving it Charles III “while looking 
at it carefully shed tears, as he saw reproduced in it those 
famous monuments he had brought back to the light.” ° 
Direct reproductions of pictures from Herculaneum appear in 
many of the sets the King of Naples gave to foreign sover- 
eigns. Thus the centaurs, the dancers, the hovering figures of 
veiled women (Antichita, Vol. Ill, plates 28-31), Theseus 


RIGHT, ABOVE: Reproduction from Antichita di Ercolano, Vol. 
I, plate 26. r1cHT: Reproduction from Antichita, Vol. I, plate 
25. BELOW: Reception room, Neu-Hardenberg Castle, 1785-90. 


Note use of above motifs in plaques flanking doorway 
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and the Minotaur (Vol. I, plate 5), the Education of Bacchus 
(Vol. II, plate 12), and so many other subjects became an 
ornament of princely dinner-tables throughout Europe. 
Naples did not only see a blossoming of graceful copies of 
the masterpieces of Portici; it actually saw the dancers come 
back to life in the person of Miss Hart, the future Lady 
Hamilton. Goethe describes in his Italienische Reise (under 
the year 1787) the black-lined box, opened on one side framed 
in gold, which Lord Hamilton had had made in his house in 
order that the beloved young woman, dressed in lively colors, 
should appear to the astonished eyes of his guests in the 
attitudes of the Herculaneum figures, against that back- 
ground. With the same dress and the same veil, Miss Hart 
changed the picture in a hundred ways, gave to her face now 
an expression of severity, now of sadness, one moment she 
was provocative, the next she simulated a voluptuous sur- 
render; and the elderly lord went into ecstasies, and Goethe 
thought he was dreaming, until he was awakened from his 
dream by the voice of the charmer, which he did not find 
charming at all. Also a few artists liked to depict their patrons 
in the poses of the Herculaneum dancers: an ethereal dress 
of gauze a la grecque, a wreath and a flower basket, and the 
appeal of a pretty eighteenth-century face were enough to 
make the ladies painted by the miniaturist Jean Guérin 


suggest Herculaneum. 


MANY OF THE excavated pictures contained particulars of 
furniture; the fifth (1767) and sixth (1771) volumes of the 
Antichita illustrated bronzes, the eighth (1792) reproduced 
lamps and lamp-stands, but these objects had already been 


made known since 1781 by Silvain Marechal in his Antiquités 
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d’ Herculaneum: and at an even earlier date, as we have seen,| § 
people had become acquainted with the two famous tripods! 
which Winckelmann had judged “among the most beautiful] | 
things that have been discovered.” In these volumes, as well} 


as in the Antiquités of the Hamilton collection, is to be found 


the origin of neo-classical furniture. 
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ABOVE: Woman with} 
Pitcher and Dish of 
Figs. Antichita, Vol. 
I, plate 22. LEFT: Pom- 
peian room in Gotha 
Castle. Note panel to | 


the left of the doorway | 
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The vases of various shapes mixed with tripods, altars, 
etc., in picturesque groups, reproduced from Herculaneum 
frescoes in so many head-pieces and plates of the Antichita 
(e. g. Vol. II, headpieces to descriptions of plates 24, 25, 
26, figure of plate 28; Vol. III, headpiece to plate 15) sug- 
gested a well-known Beauvais tapestry for settee and chairs 
(a set can be seen in the drawing-room of the Villa Reale 
di Marlia, near Lucca). The Gobelins’ factory reproduced the 
figures of the dancers in the panels which Napoleon took with 
him to Russia as decorations for his tent, and left behind 
at the crossing of the Beresina. 

As for actual furniture, the Herculaneum pictures sug- 
gested chiefly the chair with arms supported by sphinxes; 
on a plate (44) of the fourth volume we find a model which 
was imitated, more or less freely, and copies with archaeo- 
logical fastidiousness by Schinkel (armchair in the Berlin 
Schlossmuseum); those pictures suggested also the winged 
caryatids and telamons, as may be seen in the lower portion 
of plate 13 of the first volume. The winged caryatid, with the 
calathus or basket on her head, issuing out of a sheath of 
leaves which ends in an animal leg with claws (cf. also the 
bronze on plate 89 of Vol. VI), became one of the most wide- 
spread supports of Empire tables and consoles; the telamon 
was introduced into French furniture even earlier; we find it, 
for instance, in the writing desk made by Adam Weisweiler 
for the Queen about 1788. 

However, the greatest revelation of Herculaneum were the 
tripods. Vien, who was among the first to derive inspiration 
from the Herculaneum discoveries, exhibited at the 1763 
Salon a priestess who burns incense in a tripod: a picture, 

; 


ABOVE: Console supported by a Sphinx. Paris, Collection G. Duval 


LEFT: Gobelin tapestry panel decorating Napoleon’s tent. Formerly in the Tyszkiewicz col- 


lection. Note here again the Herculaneum figure, the Woman with Pitcher and a Dish of Figs 


which, engraved by Flipart with the title of Vertweuse 
Atheénienne, gave to a banker, Eberts, the idea of a new piece 
of furniture for many uses, the athénienne,’ which made its 
first appearance about 1775: it did service as a table, a 
perfume-burner, a dish-warmer, a flower-stand, a stand for 
a fish-bowl . . . Eight different uses are mentioned in the 
advertisement of this piece of furniture, which, originally 
a tripod, became one of the indispensable features of neo- 
classical decoration, as perfume-burner, stand, ladies’ work 
table and wash-stand. 

One of the most popular varieties, consecrated by Percier 
and Fontaine and their English disciple, Thomas Hope 
(Household Furniture, 1807), is the tripod of the sphinxes. 
We find it as a wash-stand, with the basin in the place of 
the brazier and the jug instead of what Caylus had described 
as “a little vase destined, no doubt, for perfumes,” in the 
bedroom of the Empress Josephine at the Malmaison. We 
find it accurately copied in precious materials, gilt silver and 
lapis lazuli, in the wash-stand by the Manfredini brothers 
offered to Napoleon after the birth of the King of Rome;> 
and made to serve as an occasional table, with a mosaic top, 
we find it in the Royal Palace of Capodimonte. The sphinxes 
resting on animal legs decorated with scrolls and satyr heads 
were also used as supports for consoles; in fact, a console of 
this type, of the Louis XVI period, now at Fontainebleau,’ 
is perhaps the first to employ that motif: four goats’ legs, 
arranged in a semi-circle, are linked to a central base by 
means of stiff wooden rulers instead of the elegant scrolls 
of the tripod. 

But it is not only in royal palaces and private collections 


(Continued on page 727) 
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LOUIS M. EILSHEMIUS: BANKS OF THE HUDSON AT NEWBURGH. 


OIL. 


c. 1901. 


COLLECTION PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY 


THE DUALITY OF EILSHEMIUS 


BY DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


LOUIS EILSHEMIUS HAS won his accolade at 
last! Museums have purchased his paintings, visiting foreign 
authorities on art have recognized him as the authentic 
genius of a uniquely American style, and now a big book* 
has been written about him which not only tells his story 
but settles his account with the world. It does not claim too 
much for him as some biographers are inclined to do for their 
heroes, but proposes for him a modest little room of his own 
among the immortals. All this constitutes earlier recognition 
and greater fame than ever came to innumerable artists of 
his calibre who died as they had lived, completely unknown. 
The biography of Eilshemius which has just appeared is 
the work of a writer who has made his name in fiction. His 
first published story was triple starred in the 1938 collection 
of the Best Short Stories of that year. Since then William 
Schack has been a contributor of prose and verse to various 
magazines and a free lance critic of the arts. His selection 
of Eilshemius as a subject for his biographical effort was a 


fortunate one since it gave him a chance to make a psycho- 


* And He Sat Among the Ashes. By William Schack. American Artists 
Group. New York, 1939. Price $3.00. 
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logical novel out of a true story. It is the tale of a gifted man 
who was his own worst enemy; a man who had an abnormal 
craving for celebrity; who would not or could not wait for 
fame; whose career got off to a bad start because of an almost 
incredible blindness in the art world of the ’nineties; who, 
as his failures continued year after year, resorted to frenzied 
publicizing of his own talents and, finally, to pathological 
self-glorification. Thus he repelled the very people whose 
good opinion he needed. Thus “he forestalled by several 
decades the recognition that would have come inevitably to 
his unique and charming art in painting.”” Mr. Schack’s book 
has compassionate candor and presents a complete record of 
the known facts and the private papers of the ill-fated genius 
he portrays. And He Sat Among the Ashes is precisely the 
work which was required as a source and reference book for 
all future research work on Eilshemius. Whatever the rank 
that is finally given to the artist, this volume should guar- 
antee that there will be no further lack of knowledge and of 
interest in the man. It is to be hoped of course that, in time, — 
the instinctive and inspirational art which was the essential 
part of him will be estimated on its own intrinsic merits 
without too much bias or prejudice, according to the personal — 


reactions of future critics. Those of us who cherish his best — 


: 


paintings, especially the idyllic and romantic landscapes of 
his early and middle years, but also the passionate reversions 
to childhood half hidden in the haunted gloom of his last 
and most afflicted period, have often wished that a big bon- 
fire could be made, and without too much delay, of his cheap- 
est and craziest things. I, for one, would throw the books of 
puerile verse into the blaze. And while this cleansing and 
consuming act was being carried out, his well-wishers for 
posterity would resolve to hear no more, tell no more, laugh 
no more about all the extravagant claims to supreme great- 
ness. Those excesses of a wounded vanity were clearly symp- 
toms of a sick man who had yearned too constantly for fame 
and had been driven mad by total obscurity. As symptoms of 
the “delusions of grandeur” to which he escaped from his 
humiliating failures they have their value in the study. When 
he could no longer paint and while the world continued to 
look away or to sneer at him, those wild boastings and those 
fantastic titles he conferred upon himself represented his 
flight into dreamland. All this needed sympathetic and 
scientific interpretation. Perhaps now that William Schack’s 


narration has told everything, there can be an end to the 
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notoriety and a more auspicious and soundly based beginning 
for the rare enjoyments which his unique art and his naive 
spirit afford. It makes Mr. Schack’s tribute to Louis Eil- 
shemius all the more impressive that he has suppressed 
nothing in his determination to reveal the whole truth. 
When, after close contact with the worst, the most mawkish 
lines he wrote, the most clumsy daubs he painted, when, in 
spite of all this, the critic ranks his man with Ryder, Homer 
and Eakins, we can be sure that in the scales of Time his genius 
at his best will continue to outweigh his grotesque behavior 
calculated to attract attention. The book is timely. We must be 
reconciled to it in spite of its compilation of so much we would 
have preferred to have consigned to oblivion. The record is not 
irrelevant. It is significant. It carries with it an indictment of 
man’s inhumanity to man. But there is also a warning to artists 
that they need to acquire an armor of humility and fortitude 
and that spiritual independence without which the creators of 
personal whimsy are at the mercy of the most cruel circum- 
stance. If Mr. Schack’s book is not only a psychological novel 
but also a clinical “case history” of progressive mental illness, 


this is as it had to be. It helps us to understand certain con- 
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tradictions and apparent inconsistencies. We come to know 
the conspicuous duality in both the life and art of Eilshemius. 

Since his paintings were always as spontaneous as birdsong 
and since all their felicities of observation, of transcription into 
a chosen scale of values, of dark accents excellently placed. 
of linear rhythms and of improvised and descriptive brush 
strokes were matters of the moment’s inspiration, the critic has 
had less to say about the art of Eilshemius than about his life, 
his heredity, his environment and his experience. It is far 
easier to write about the men of plan and purpose, the 
painters of intellect who change their styles to accord with 
their latest taste, who develop progressively, accumulating 
wisdom and growing in power. Eilshemius possessed a very 
limited endowment, but apparently he had, even in boyhood, 
an unlimited ambition. He did not try to enrich his talents 
and to refine his sensibilities. Consequently he deteriorated 
under the trials of discouragement. He had never really sub- 
mitted to schooling and discipline, even in his promising 
youth when his wealthy father, the descendant of Dutch 
pastors, generously supplied him with the means to travel 
extensively and to study art in Dresden, New York and Paris. 
The sheltered egocentric boy confidently dreamed of achiev - 
ing immediate popularity and acclaim. Although he re- 
sponded to the immediate influence of the painter Robert 
C. Minor, he rebelled in art schools against the imposed 
pattern and was stubbornly an individualist, not so much 


in subject or in style as in unconscious quaintness, unself- 
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critical versatility and inexpert nonconformity. Those days } 


before expressionism were intolerant of what were called |” 
mistakes in drawing and they noted with disapproval the } 
little evidences here and there that this man was different. | 
They set it down as proof that he was an amateur and a | 
conceited eccentric. Although wanting to stand well with | 
the Academy the young Eilshemius antagonized that august } 
institution as much by his gauche self-assurance as by his | 
originality and whimsical high spirits. The dualities of | 
Eilshemius are to me the outstanding truth about him which } 
Mr. Schack might have stressed with more explicit analysis. | 


For instance, his paintings may be divided into two periods } 


(3 
unripe moods and the emotional values of adolescence. How- | 


ever, there is a marked difference between the pictures of | 


the Adirondacks, the Delaware Water Gap, the banks of the | 
Hudson) and those done between that year and 1920 when | 
he laid down his brushes in frustrated anger and exhausted | 
imagination. a 

The lovely and lovable blonde landscapes of about 1905, 
with their pearly skies, their thinly and directly painted | 
woodland dells or translucent open spaces, their dark and | 
slender trees, and their tiny little people, usually ladies and | 


children, who might have stepped out of some nursery peri- | 
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_ odical of “the age of innocence,” remind us of our own child- 

hood. We recognize the freshness of seeing and feeling which 
never come again with the same ecstasy as in the years when 
_we were free to play and dream from morning till night. 
Judging from the photograph on page 7 of Mr. Schack’s 
book, Louis was a winsome little boy when he was eleven. 
It must have been taken only a short time after the happy 
days when he romped with his brother Victor on the exten- 
sive lawns of their stately home at Laurel Hill Manor. There 


is a little painting in the Rockefeller Collection of the ter- 
raced gardens on different levels and it is full of the tenderest 
nostalgic revery. Mr. Stephen Clark’s Croquet is another 
‘idyll of the same type, as is also the Bridge for Fishing and 
the little canvas of children playing in the shallow water on 
the banks of the Hudson near Newburgh. Sometimes the 
work of this decade was unintentionally humorous as when 
he depicted in rich pigments a chorus girl in tights. | remem- 
ber a little gem by the Eilshemius of the “nineties. A Spanish 
cavalier serenades his senorita in the moonlight and reminds 
us curiously of the exotic sensation we experienced on first 
‘opening a fragrant box of Havana cigars. Sometimes, on a 
woodland path or in a city park I come upon little children 
out of an Ejilshemius pastoral. That was a theme which re- 
curred throughout his thirty years of painting. Mr. Schack 
makes an important point when he says “There were hits 
and misses in his art rather than periods.” Early and late 
the same subjects were chosen and the same moods returned. 
The prevailing moods were two. There was the sunlit happy- 
hearted mood of rural romanticism in which he remembered 
good times out of doors in familiar places and there was the 
mood of weird imaginings or of fantastic conceptions out of 
books—both variations of one state of mind. If anyone thinks 
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that such subjects were the prerogative of the last tormented 
years, let him look at the Don Quixote of 1895 and the Demon 
of the Rocks of 1901, painted the very year when he voyaged 
to the South Seas and laid up stores of memories which 
served him for the finest and most exhilarating work of his 
career: the Queen’s Family, Samoa of 1908. The sensational 
imageries were of course more unendurable in his period 
of decline, when they were subconscious and more or less 
pathological, than in the early period of literary and theatri- 
cal ventures. But the point was worth making that the man 
had his alternations of morning dew and blasting storm, his 
oscillations of playful spirits and bitter passion, so charac- 
teristic of the manic-depressive type. 

torn 


“The latest paintings,” writes Mr. Schack, “‘are 


between two freedoms, the freedom of the artist at ease in 
his medium and the freedom of the mind no longer respon- 
sible to anyone but itself. The first freedom finds expression 
in a heightened lyrical vein and is the natural outgrowth of 
his early works.” The Malaga Beach of 1915 is composed of 
subtly varied horizontals and diagonals with the dark sil- 
houettes of sloping masts and sails designed across the 
harmoniously related tones of blue and tan in the sky, pools 
and sand. It is the finesse of a seasoned artist of high talent, 
the consummation of the admirable patterns of 1908 when he 
painted the tranquil, luminous Kingsbridge, the beautifully 
balanced and calligraphic Cabs for Hire and the dramatic Ap- 
proaching Storm. Even finer perhaps than the beaeh scene is 
the Haunted House of 1917 which Leo Stein considered the best 
picture in the American section of the Metropolitan Museum. 


But with the “second freedom” it became all too evident that 


the brooding, irresponsible mind had turned in upon itself 


and would occasionally vent its rage in sickly yellows and 
(Continued on page 724) 
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ALLEN TUCKER 


BY FORBES WATSON 


ALLEN TUCKER was my best friend. During his 
life I took pleasure in the fact that before meeting him I 
wrote in praise of his art. That seems to me now a false idea, 
as if friendship destroyed impartiality and not being a friend 
insured it. People are often vainglorious about their capacity 
to render unbiased judgments and, confusing impartiality 
with justice, confront the artist’s work as if an interpretation 
of it were a legal rather than a personal problem. Whether 
one knows a painter or does not, the instant his work stirs 
us, we are carried into a realm of apprehending quite removed 
from a jury’s determination of the facts or the judge’s inter- 
pretation of the law. 

Allen Tucker’s work moves me. It moves me positively and 


fills me with a sense of the unattainable. He himself said 
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more than once that “in design one must be positive.” And | 
in that little masterpiece Design and the Idea, he wrote, “It | 
is the pursuit of happiness that makes life worth living and | 
it is the pursuit toward an unattainable perfection that makes 
painting worth doing.” | 
From the first days when as a pupil of John H. Twachtman 
he began to seek, within the sphere of impressionism, for the 
means whereby to express his visual conceptions, he felt his 
own need for the positive statement. Everything about him 
was positive, his joys, his angers, his loves, his hatreds, his 
laughter and his denunciations. He would have been an un- 
reasonable person had his instincts for truth, sincerity and 
beauty not been so sure and active. His fury was against 
wrong, compromise, cheating—in art and in life. When these 
appeared he was uncomfortably tactless, for he hated com- 


promise as a deadly sin and spoke out sharply and quickly. 


aa 


fis joy was in the incomparable wealth which the world 
howers upon those who have eyes to see. Like all true 
\ainters he found inspiration in numberless visual aspects 
ind forgot himself in them. 

| Year by year, it seemed to me, his search for the unattain- 
[ble drew him further from the literal and the concrete. 
During the last years of his life he was evidently truly seeking 
or the unattainable. Profoundly religious he finally reached 


jut in his painting toward the beyond. In The Crucifixion 


hhree small crosses glow on the top of a distant hill, a streak 
of lightning zigzags across the sky, the trees twist in the gale 
ind startled figures throw up their arms in terror. The Light 
s there. This is a late picture toward which each observer 
will react in his own way. But react he will. For me it is both 
in exalted and a desperate picture, exalted in its high inten- 
tity of religious emotion, desperate in its effort to reach the 
other side. 

I see in the picture or perhaps read into it the summation 
of an artist who began with light and ended with light, light 
of the spring, of a rainy day, of the undiluted sun, light of 


Allen Tucker: The Burial. 
Oil, 1930. 20 x 24 inches 
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the street lamps seen through the dark, light of the stage, 
light of the night and finally the light of faith. 

I like artists who do not change with the crowd, who are 
not lyricists one moment and sociologically rampant the 
next. Allen Tucker came by impressionism naturally and 
moved by an inevitable, unforced growth into expressionism. 
As a young man, half a century ago, when he admired and 
studied with Twachtman, impressionism in America was at 
the heart of the radical movement. It was followed by other 
radical movements piling up on each other with such speed 
that every painter became a radical movement in himself and 
the surest way to hurt any artist’s feelings was to dub him a 
conservative. Allen Tucker watched these movements with 
keen interest knowing well that there are many ways to paint 
and believing that the final test lay in the sincerity of the art- 
ist’s aims. One way of painting might come into favor and an- 
other way go out. In the end sincerity would outlive the 
passing changes. 

He wrote: “I am inclined to think that sincerity is the 


bedrock of the whole effort. To be one’s self, to be honest 
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with one’s self, to do as one thinks, to follow one’s own 
‘vision and to develop that talent, that vision continually all 
‘one’s life, is the way to learn to paint.” 

| That is certainly the road that Allen Tucker followed, 


‘from the delicate, lyrical, unpatterned and uncontrasted 


early works to the striking generalizations ever more positive 
lin their design, to the final period of social, historical and 
|religious statements. In these later works he apparently 


‘wanted to subordinate the figures to the earth or at least to 


present them on the scale in which we appear—specks on 
|the landscape. At the same time he suggested the significance 
lof the event using these “specks” with telling effect. In 
| Washington Crossing the Delaware the father of his country 
appears unheroically casual, surrounded by other soldiers in 
a group which plays no more important a part in the land- 
seape than if it had no historical eminence. At the same time 
it is the event and a very original version of it. 

| Brilliantly communicative, passionately in love with art 
| in all its forms, with an ear for music and poetry, an eye for 
‘painting, sculpture and architecture, brimming over with 
“wit and fancy, genial and provocative in talk, Allen Tucker 
had one essential quality that colored his deep cultivation 
and “fierce” convictions. I quote the word “fierce” because 
it was a favorite word of his which he often used as a synonym 
for intense. Outstanding among his many qualities—fresh- 
ness of mind, intensity of reaction to art, untarnished hon- 
esty, and an originality for which he never strained, was his 
unwavering and never discussed asceticism. Asceticism was 
his silent partner, something, like his religion, which he kept 
to himself. He had an incomparable purity that gave to his 
quick laughter and gaiety the bewitching quality of a child’s 
hilarity. Children understood him instantly. 

The effect of his asceticism seems to me to be written 
clearly in his painting. It accounts for the fact that an art 
which began in impressionism, often referred to as the im- 
passe of the logic of realism, finally developed into a phase of 
expressionist painting based upon abstractions. He talked 
much and wrote about design, balance, unity, the abstract 
qualities of art and although so warm and personal in his 
expression he was never literal. The trees that he admired 
when we dubbed around the Bedford golf course together 
did not appear to him as they do to those lovers of trees who 
delight in drawing and painting what we might call portraits 
of trees. He often used a much generalized summary of the 
tree symbolizing its growth in an upward shooting flamelike 
form because he was so much absorbed in the design of the 
whole canvas. 

Even in his portraits, the “sitter” is rarely as absorbing 
to him as the design. While many painters have insisted that 
it is in his portraits that his originality is most marked, it is 
certainly true that in them his asceticism is most apparent. 
I think we find it also in his color, in his love of design for 
its own sake. It becomes dominant in such social comments 
as The Strike and The Dead Factory. 


Allen Tucker: Portrait of Miss O. Oil, 1919. 72x25inches. Like 
most of the pictures reproduced this is included in the Tucker 
Memorial Exhibition at the Whitney Museum of American Art 
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I have written much about Allen Tucker and on this occa- 
sion I have made no effort to refresh my memory of these 
past writings. In this short note I have only attempted to 
put down for what they may have of interest a few personal 
reactions. If a painter as rare in spirit as Allen Tucker has 
found a way to paint which conveys that spirit to others he 
has succeeded as a painter. That does not mean that his is 
the one right way. There is a way for every man—the way 
which most nearly communicates his special qualities. Allen 
Tucker found his way. But no note on him should be limited 
to his painting and I can think of no better conclusion, since 
it states a principle of his so well, than the last paragraph 
of his own Design and the Idea. 

“The things that one has seen all one’s life are the things 
that are down deepest in one. Mark Twain said ‘Unconscious 
observation is the only important observation.’ A great 
many very great artists have painted out of their own coun- 
try. One could make a list of them, but nevertheless I think 


that our job is to stay here and paint; to go abroad and 
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learn—to come back here and create. Go abroad not neces-} 
sarily to draw from a model, but go abroad to see the glories 
of the world that through the centuries man has made, but} 
b: 
a 


come back here and help to continue to create American 
ideas and ideals. To help here at this critical time not only |) 
with one’s product but with one’s personality, for the future |) 
of this country depends on the ideas that are now created, 
and ideas are created first by art. For the creative imagina- } 
tion must rule the mind. The mind must not limit the crea- f 
tive imagination. The affair of the painter is to exercise and |) 
develop his creative imagination. The country depends on} 
him. He must develop and express his ideas, his visual ideas . 
in terms of design. He must see—see visions, for where there |) 
is no vision the people perish.” | 
From December 6, 1939 to-January 3, 1940 the three new day- | 
light galleries which were added this year to the Whitney Mu-\ 
seum of American Art will be occupied by a memorial collec- | 


tion of the art of Allen Tucker. About forty-two paintings and | 
(Continued on page 728) | 
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inches. Collection of the Phil- 
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J. Alden Weir: The Factory Village, oil. First shown at the Institute in 1902. Lent to present show by Mrs. Charles Burlingham |) 


FIFTY YEARS AT CHICAGO 


BY DANIEL CATTON RICH 


ART HAD COME WES T-at last. Chicago was to 
have its own yearly exhibition of American painting and 
seulpture. Paris might boast of its Salon, London of a Royal 
Academy, New York of brilliant events at the National 
Academy of Design. From now on Chicago would answer with 
an annual American exhibit, staged by its own thriving Art 
Institute. “The clouds of indifference to art have lifted and 
above the horizon of business enterprise there is visible a new 
dawn whose first rays of light are so bright and tender as to 
indicate a glorious noonday in which art in the Garden City 
shall be glorified in beauty and crowned in thought,” warbled 
the Inter-Ocean, only to be rebuked by The New York Times 
for what seemed a vulgar and provincial optimism. 

But nothing could dim Chicago’s satisfaction. At the open- 
ing night on May 28, 1888, an “animated and talkative com- 
pany” marveled at the progress which American art had 


ee 


made within the last few years. “. . . marked advance in 
technique . . . greater refinement, broader ideas, richer knowl- 
edge. We can no longer be said to have no National Art.” 
(The Tribune.) It was a splendid beginning, judged by any 


standards. James W. Ellsworth, rising young collector and 


| 


Chairman of the Committee, had not only lent from his own) 
gallery. He had persuaded Thomas B. Clarke—one of 
America’s great patrons—to send out a group of first rate| 
canvases. Among six pictures recalled from this first exhibit} 
for 1939, two (the Homer and the Ryder) are masterpieces.| 


Ave ; 
the rest far better than “characteristic.” But even as Chicago} 
i 


ie 


stood fascinated before these tightly packed walls, one phase: 
of American art was passing. Inness, George Fuller, Wyant,| 
already belonged somewhat to yesterday. Romantic senti-) 
ment and veils of tonal color were on the way out. Painters) 
were returning from European studios, intent on “decorative i 
arrangements” and “effects of sunlight.” Twachtman, high-|” 
keyed, lyrical, marked the transition. Behind many an ex-| 
periment lurked the waspish, elegant silhouette of James) 
McNeill Whistler who had been so rude as to call Chicago} 
*“Hog-Town.” 
But we must not deceive ourselves. The early annuals did + 
not read precisely like a history of American painting. An} 
occasional Whistler or Chase was planted among acres of} 
Mowbrays, Poores, Currans, Moellers. Popular approval, as | 
reflected by the press of the early “nineties, was reserved for) 
“very finished works.” Many a study was hailed as “a pretty | 


conceit.” Others were said to express “much delicacy of senti-] 


ment,” while now and then a canvas “excited compassion in 
the mind of the beholder.” There was marked dissatisfaction 
over the prizes. It has been taken for granted that the chief 
‘object of the exhibition was to encourage technique, espe- 
cially in figure composition where our men felt a bit unsteady 
when compared to the well-trained French. But when Inness 
and Dewing walked away with awards, the public felt re- 


buked. Neither canvas was “in the careful manner” of the 


day; neither was “noble”’ in subject or large in size. 


The disquieting note of the new. It appeared in full force 


‘in 1890, when the Institute invited the Society of American 
Artists to exhibit as a group. This lively organization was 
then in its fourteenth year of secession from the National 
| Academy. The Journal was shocked: “Such licenses as some 
of our modern colorists are taking are enough to make Rem- 


brandt and Velazquez and the grand old workers in pigments 


‘roll over in their sarcophagi and groan.” The Tribune was 
elated: “At last our artists are learning that this young nation 
“need not be ashamed to acknowledge her youth . . . spon- 
taneity, freshness . . . superb exuberance of feeling . . . rapture 
of life.” The award to Sargent for his dashing Carmencita 
| (which, but for today’s war would probably be hanging once 
) again in Chicago, lent by the French Government) pleased 
| artists; seemed “inscrutable” to Jaymen. One critic could 
“find no “technique” in it and felt the award “must have a 


| detrimental effect on art students.” 


—CS#S rederic Remington: The Sentinel, ot 1 
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The World’s Columbian Exposition intervened with an 
amazing art exhibit of its own. The “Art Palace” of 1893 
opened the eyes of the Middle West. Foreign nations sent 
tons of paintings. There was a long, inclusive American sec- 
tion with prizes for fifty-seven oil painters including Whist- 
ler, Sargent, Homer and Eakins. Sophisticated visitors ad- 
mired the fluency of Zorn; wondered why the French section 
ignored the French Impressionists in favor of Salon enamel 
and “naughtiness,” finally discovered a few Monets and 
Pissarros lent by Mrs. Potter Palmer and Alexander Cassatt, 
brother to Mary. But long after “the City White had fled the 
earth” the Institute had a permanent souvenir. A splendid 
new building (‘classic in design, fireproof in construction”) 
rose on the Lake Front. Romanesque gave way to Renais- 
sance—a pleasant symbol. After the place had been thor- 
oughly fumigated (a Congress of Religions used it during the 
Fair), the Art Institute moved into its permanent home. 

Resumed in 1894, the annual exhibition took on a new cos- 
mopolitanism. Direct from Paris came a.group of pictures, 
assembled by the indefatigable Sara Hallowell. For about 
fifteen years this lady perched on Italian chairs, sipped tea, 
cajoled canvases out of “our painters over the water.” She 
‘skimmed the cream” (such as it was) from the two Salons, 
choosing, in her own words, only those things “which had 
attracted the more enlightened admiration abroad.” Soon 


French titles appeared in Chicago catalogs and artists hurried 


. First shown at the Institute in 1908. Lent to the current show by the Remington Art Memorial 
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to insert “Paris, Salon, such and such.a year,” after their 


entries. The Hitchcocks, McEwens and Ridgway Knights 
painted the rich of Paris and the poor of Brittany and Hol- 
land in so expert a manner that in 1898 a Chicago writer felt 
that the foreign group “formed the main strength of the ex- 
hibition.” Side by side were the true Impressionists, Theodore 
Robinson who actually worked under Monet, Childe Hassam 
whose “‘streaky, speckled brushwork” was less of a curiosity 
than it once had been before critics had gone in for phrases 
like “glowing masses of jeweled splendor” and “brushes 
dipped in sunlight.” 

Meanwhile, the evening reception became a social event of 
the first order. “Fashion and beauty paid homage to art and 
incidentally took notice of gorgeous toilettes and picturesque 
effects in simpler gowns.”” Year after year, reporters hurried 
back to their desks to write that this year’s exhibit was “the 
best, indeed by all odds the best.” “Chicago is becoming a 
great art center” proclaimed The Philadelphia Evening Item, 
impressed as much by the “handsome women and well- 
groomed men” as by the eighty-one large paintings sent 
f.0.b. Paris. Occasionally a soberer note appeared. Now and 


then in this world of Salon glitter a critic would stumble 
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tute in 1929. Lent to the present} 


show by the Midtown Galleries} 


across an Eakins. “Journalism in paint” was the obvious dis- | 


missal. ‘‘Mr. Eakins embodies on canvas incidents or facts of | 


everyday life” commented the Times-Herald as though such | 
an approach seemed a rather quaint one. 

Round the turn of the century Impressionism became re- } 
spectable. At first, as one man admitted, “Ordinary people | 
could see nothing to admire in the luminous canvases and 
even critics stood somewhat aghast but it was the old story, 
‘we first endured, then pitied, then embraced.’ Moreover | 
our Impressionists had begun to treat American subjects—a 
sure path to popular favor. Redfield, Gardner Symons, J. 


Alden Weir rendered American countryside with a direct, 


solid technique that appeared much “healthier” than similar I 


French reactions to Auvers or Pontoise. Gari Melchers, part 
Salon performer and part vigorous realist, pleased even the 
discerning Harriet Monroe. (A poet and discoverer of poets, ; 
Miss Monroe goes down in history as Chicago's most pene- 
trating early writer on art. Time and again one is grateful for | 
her common sense and delicate understanding.) Boston took | 
one look at the exhibition and wrote home: “It is rather | 
mortifying to .. . realize the advantages the inhabitants of | 


that city, popularly supposed to be given up to ‘pork and 
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plunder,” have over New York and Boston in the way of art 
exhibitions.” 

By 1905 it was recognized that native art had traveled far 
from the “first modest showing of 1888.” “Year by year we 
become more original and more American . . . Most of the 
Paris canvases this year are disappointing . . .”” Sargent was 
deified and even Robert Henri and his group of New York 
realists were welcomed. A similar tendency to treat Chicago 
subjects in prose rather than poetry was noted. “... the un- 
affected transcript of a characteristic local scene, which, we 
are slowly learning, holds as many points of picturesqueness 
as (Holland for the Dutch) .. .” 


Skinner Clark’s Coffee House was something of a curiosity 


Slowly, it was. Alison 


next to synthetic autumn hills, brisk marines, Italian villages 
in sunshine. There is more than a little hint that the exhibits 
of the early nineteen-hundreds were sinking into a compla- 
cent dullness. Snow, snow, snow. The “prevailing liking” for 
white landscapes had assumed the proportions of a blizzard 
with thirty such canvases in one exhibition. Harriet Monroe, 
gentle but just, detected “a certain monotony . . . The same 
subject continued a little too long may chill an artist’s 
inspiration.” 

Suddenly a piece of news shook the art world. Chicago had 
organized a group of patrons known as The Friends of Ameri- 
ean Art, who promised to spend at least $30,000 a year for 
native talent. A princely gesture! Chicago was at last the real 
art center that Lorado Taft had proclaimed it. Citizens could 
forget the weary scorn of Oscar Wilde, the aloofness of Henry 
James, the recent abuse of Joseph Pennell who imitated the 
bad manners of Whistler without his wit. The Twenty-third 
Annual of 1910 was launched on a wave of enthusiasm. 
According to The Inter-Ocean it turned out to be “a stupen- 
dous glory, the greatest showing ever held of American art.” 


; 


Impressionism was approaching the academic zenith. Benson, 
Tarbell, Metcalf and the more Parisian Frederick Frieseke 
and Karl Anderson stole the show with large, light-struck 
canvases that suddenly made the Salon pictures look shabby. 

During all this time an art revolution was spreading in 
Europe. Most Americans were unaware of a new movement 
which had successfully repudiated Monet and his discoveries. 
They knew nothing of its creed and leaders. True, as early as 
1905, Chicago had extended a friendly invitation to thirty- 


four “modern” French artists to show in that year’s American 


LEFT: Henry O. Tanner: The Two Disciples at the Tomb, oil. First 


shown by the Institute in 1906. BELOW: Gari Melchers: Fencing 


Master, oil. First shown 1895. Now lent by the Detroit Institute 


RIGHT: Gustaf Dalstrom: City Build- 
ings, oil. BELOW: Joseph Vavak: Dust 
Storm, oil. Both shown at the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago in 1935 for the 
first time; both lent by the artists 


to the exhibition current to Jan. 7 


Jon Corbino: Stampeding Bulls, oil. First shown at the Art Institute in 1937. Lent for the present occasion by the Toledo Museum 


Annual. These turned out to be the late frail flowers of Im- 
pressionism: (men like Dauchez, Cottet, Besnard, the timid 
Raffaelli) and the public sensibly preferred our own painters. 
Now in 1912 a group of young Eastern artists toured Europe, 
assembled a tempestuous exhibit called The International 
Exhibition of Modern Art which, shown in a New York 
armory, became a national scandal. The Institute was the 
first museum to show it atid from March 24 to April 16, 1913, 
over 188,000 visitors pushed through the galleries to gape, 
laugh, or cat-call in front of Duchamp’s Nude Descending the 
Stairs. In vain Harriet Monroe had tried to prepare her 
readers in advance with lengthy quotations from Clive Bell 
and the French. Fruitlessly Arthur Eddy, Chicago lawyer 
and intrepid collector, defended Cézanne, Matisse and 
Kandinsky; grew so unhappy that he retired to write Cubists 
and Post-Impressionism, the first book in English on the 
whole movement and still one of the best. Led by outraged 
professors, students of the School of the Art Institute 
parodied Matisse under the name of “Henry Hair Mattress,” 
publicly burned effigies of his three “worst” pictures. Chicago 
reeled to arguments over Cubists, Vorticists, Futurists. And 
then suddenly the show was over and an exhibition by 
Besnard soothed the art storm. 

But American art had received a jolt. At first it was not 
noticeable, except perhaps in a stricter consery atism. Beneath 
the usual gloss of praise critics seem a bit bored at the exhibi- 
tions of the “teens. There was nothing, according to the 
critics of The Examiner, to upset the visitor’s “placid, con- 


tented state of mind.” He could stroll about unconcerned 


over “new problems and new possibilities for artistic expres- 
sion or even about the expression of a new thought in an 
accepted manner.” 

But if painting was falling into a rut, Chicago in 1916 had 
an opportunity to see a great gathering of sculpture. So far, 
sculpture had been minimized; the excuse was “expense of 
transportation,” a real enough reason. Now eight hundred 
pieces, some of them from the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
descended on Chicago. Many lacked the fine seriousness of 
an early master like Saint-Gaudens or the brilliant handling 
of a Charles Grafly. The bulk was a bit on the fancy side: 
bronzes that reflected the technique and sentiment of paint- 
ing. Here and there one saw traces of the new direction; that 
return to archaic sources which finally, in our decade, would 
rid American sculptors of superficiality and bring about a 
whole school of direct carving. And now and then a bolder, 
more expressive form showed the impact of Maillol or 
Lehmbruck. 

By 1917 a new ferment was beginning to make itself felt. 
It was charted in the Chicago Evening Post, year after year. 
by the sincere and genuinely troubled critic, Lena H. Me- 
Cauley. She blames the social disturbances, the experiments 
of the French; she identifies it with “the realist-imagists in 
poetry or certain composers in the musical world.” Con- 
temporary American art lacked “soul.” “The good old school 
of honest effort” was no more. The modern artist “stirs paint 
in a mess, dabs spots, covers a canvas . . .”” Cassandra-like 
she warned the public that American art “stood at the great 


divide.” Eleanor Jewett of The Tribune was far less gloomy. 


(Continued on page 722) 
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ABOVE: Chardin: Still-Life. Oil. 27" x 23'’. 1769 
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RIGHT: Redon: Poppies and Daisies. Oil. 255" x 193 


BELOW: Fantin-Latour: Flowers. Oil. 114" 
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"THE SULLIVAN 
COLLECTION 


THE COLLECTION OF Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan, which is 


_to be sold at auction at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on 
December 6 and 7, is notable not only because it contains 
many items of distinction, but also because it reflects 
the fashions of a period as well as the tastes of one col- 
lector. Mrs. Sullivan with Miss Lizzie Bliss and a small 
coterie was in sympathy with the fight for freedom of 
expression which Arthur B. Davies and his colleagues 
_ carried on, first through the Armory Show in 1913 and 
subsequently by direct encouragement of private col- 
lectors to acquire the new works. These were generally 
designated as “modern art,” and the term has stuck ever 
since, although many of the artists have now been dead 
for a number of years and the works are not exactly 
contemporary. The movement originated in France and 
was slow to gain a footing on these shores. However, its 


acknowledged masters have during the last twenty years 


enjoyed a tremendous, if somewhat belated, vogue. 
The prize of the Sullivan collection is the Cézanne wt 
Portrait of Madame Cézanne, dated 1872-77, which was 
formerly in the John Quinn collection, as were a number 
of other works in the group. Included also is van Gogh’s 
Portrait of Mlle. Ravoux, painted at Auvers in 1890; 


it was purchased from Miss Katherine S. Dreier. There 
ABOVE: Renoir: Child With Bonnet. Drawing. 153" x 125” 
BELOW: Toulouse-Lautrec: Woman in the Garden of M. Forest. Oil on 


Board. 244" x 213". 1891 


are some superb drawings in the collection, among them 
van Gogh’s sketch in pen and ink and pencil entitled 
Corner of the Orchard, and two Renoir heads of children. 

_ Two flower paintings by Odilon Redon show that artist 
at his gifted best, while Toulouse-Lautrec is represented 

_by three portrait sketches in oil on cardboard—Woman 
in the Garden of M. Forest, Miss Dolly and Head of a 
Woman, dated 1890-95. Georges Rouault appears also 
with three examples—The Family, a water color painted 

in 1911, The Clown, which was exhibited at the Museum 
of Modern Art in 1930, and Crucifixion, dated 1896. 
Raoul Dufy is generously represented by a number of 
water colors, a drawing by Isadora Duncan and a de- 
lightful early painting, The Green Shutter. Other artists 
with several works include Modigliani and Derain, 
whose paintings include the widely known still-life The 
Window on the Park. The roster reads like a directory 
of the names that have become fashionable. 

The two American artists, Davies, who introduced 
the movement tocollectors in this country. and his friend. 
Maurice Prendergast, are deservedly represented with 
several oils and water colors. the former with a number 

of drawings as well. In the collection also are such 
diversified items as portraits by Gilbert Stuart, water 
colors by John La Farge, an excellent still-life by Chardin. 
a Winslow Homer water color, The New Novel, (1877). 

One regrets that this sale marks the close of Mrs. 

Sullivan’s gallery and her retirement from active par- 


ticipation in the field which has so long held her interest. 
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JOHN STEUART CURRY: WISCONSIN LANDSCAPE, OIL. IN THE ANNUAL SHOW AT MAYNARD WALKER’S GALLERIES THROUGH JANUARY 6) 


NEW YORK EXHIBITION REVIEWS 


TWO HIGHLY GRATIFYINGE results are ob- 
servable in the New York art world as the first quarter of the 
1939-40 season runs out. First of these is the fact that thus 


far the only effect of the European conflict has been nega- 


tive—the absence of, rather than undue stress upon, Euro- 
pean material; and the second that therewith has been evi- 
dent new emphasis on American artists and their work. 
One of the most gratifying of current shows is that of 
recent sculpture by José de Creeft at Georgette Passedoit’s 
gallery. This is unquestionably the best and most revealing 
exhibition de Creeft has yet held. It contains all serious and 
challenging work and it should go a long way toward defi- 
nitely establishing him in the van of our sculptors. Is there 
any other of our leading sculptors with a wider range, more 
impressive technical skill or more spirited execution? In this 


show the decorative tendency marked in so many of his 


smaller pieces—a tendency which has led even some of his 
ardent admirers to fear for his future—is relentlessly put 
aside. From the classic loveliness of the Spanish Girl in 
marble, through the pieces which balance mass and rhythm in 
a breath-taking manner, to such stylized pieces as the head in 
Long Island granite and the slender graceful Young Princess, 
de Creeft presents his subjects in that degree of realization 
which his material and his conception together demand. 
The classic and the oriental are fused in his work. One’s eye is 
rewarded by these pieces almost as if the visual impression 
had been reinforced by a voluptuous textural sensation from 
the hand. De Creeft’s is an uncompromising craftsmanship 
demanding perfection: not a cold outward perfection to con- 
tent himself, but the expression of a perfection demanded by 
that inner vision which is essentially a driving task-master 


of every sincere outstanding artist. Even in the earlier more 


sheerly decorative work there is nothing trivial: his realiza- 
tions are too fine for that. But in this show his full stature 
is patent. If the exhibition includes no single piece so im- 
pressive as his masterpiece—the head in black marble which 
was invited to the current retrospective show at the Art 
Institute of Chicago—there is nothing which could not stand 
beside it in its own right. The big Saturnia (high relief in 
lead) is a worthy sister piece for the figure purchased by the 
Brooklyn Museum, which is among the institutions that 
have recognized the calibre of his work. And a number of the 
other pieces take rank with his best creations to date. This 
show is one of the season’s real treats.—HOWARD DEVREE. 


Grosz and a Group 


TWO EXHIBITIONS AT Maynard Walker’s have brought for- 
ward striking work. In the first, George Grosz again demon- 
strated his powers in the medium of water color with papers 
done last summer on Cape Cod. These dune landscapes in- 
clude a half dozen examples which stand out above even the 
rest of these shown—and all are expert. Occasionally Grosz 
goes too high in color and too reverentially toward the classic 
Chinese in spirit for me to follow whole-heartedly; but in a 
number of the papers he has set himself, both in restrained 
suggestiveness and in fluency of treatment as well as in sub- 
tlety of color, a perilously high standard of achievement. 
And in one wash drawing he has put forward one of his most 
masterly efforts. 

In the current group show an oil by John Steuart Curry 
is positively thrilling. One notes in the big landscape a return — 
to his old promise and full powers. An enormous panorama 
of middle western landscape, it would fall all apart were it 


not for the central idea—the play of light and shadow on a 


GEORGE GROSZ: CAPE COD 
DUNES, WASH DRAWING. IN HIS 


RECENT SHOW AT WALKER’S 


Above: RYDER: THE ELEGY, OIL. LENT BY STEPHEN C. CLARK. Below: 
ROBERT L. NEWMAN: CHRIST STILLING THE TEMPEST. BOTH BEING IN 


KNOEDLER’S EXHIBITION, “‘TWO AMERICAN ROMANTICS”” LAST MONTH 


day of flying clouds—an amazing piece of virtuosity on a : 
huge scale: a rendering of a phenomenon we have all watched 
and wondered at but hardly expected a painter to compass 
with such sheer brilliance. After several relatively fallow 
years, such a work from Curry is doubly gratifying. Certainly 
it is Curry’s striking color achievement to date. And both 
from its dimensions and calibre it seems destined to be a 
museum piece. Others of the Walker group are ably repre- 
sented. Alexander James’ Sleeping Italian, Andree Ruellan’s 
Spring in Bleecker Street and Paul Lewis Clemens’ Self. 
Portrait do credit to their painters; and there are excellent |) 
things by Grosz, John Heliker and others. But the Curry i 


Steals the show.— HOWARD DEVREE. 


Ryder and Newman 


THE KNOEDLER GALLERIES in their exhibition, Two American 


Romantics, have included paintings by Robert Loftin New- 


man and Albert Pinkham Ryder. Ryder’s position as an | 


eminent figure in our nineteenth-century art world has so | 
long been established that a host of imitators has sprung up— | 
scumbly paint and murky color are apparently all that are 
necessary to fake a Ryder. But this superb collection reveals |) 
the essential quality of his genius. Here in serene pastorals or } 
dynamic canvases of sinister skies and tumultuous seas may |) 
be seen his mingling of romance and realism, his ability to 
transform the objective world through subjective vision. |) 


‘hile many of his subjects are drawn from Wagner's operas, | 


/ 
| sam 
a 


JOE JONES: SLUM ALLEY, OIL. 
IN HIS RECENT ONE-MAN EX- 


HIBIT AT THE A.C.A. GALLERY 


from Shakespeare, or from the Bible, he escapes the anecdotal It is sad to relate that an ill-advised use of pigments and 
or literary, since such majestic themes were only points of varnish (too often the demon bitumen rears its head) has 
departure for his flights of imagination. Moreover, he built caused some of the Ryder canvases to become almost unin- 
his dream world solidly with sound plastic design and a 
palette conditioned by particular moods. Awesome concep- 
tions are made convincing through their flashes of metallic 
blues and greens illumining unplumbed depths of shadow, or 
shot through with the cold light of moon and stars under 
broken clouds. On the other side of the medal the homeliness 
of his scenes of farm and orchard are enveloped in an ambi- 


ence of golden light that transfigures the humble and familiar. 


TWO SCULPTURES BY JOSE DE CREEFT AT PASSEDOIT’S. Above: 
PERUVIAN INDIAN, Right: SPANISH GIRL. BOTH ARE IN MARBLE 


Left; MARY CASSATT: YOUNG WOMAN IN BLACK, 1883. Right: BERTHE MORISOT: LA REPOS, 1884. BOTH IN DURAND-RUEL’S RECENT SHOW 
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telligible. Yet this exhibition reveals how many great paint- 
ings remain to attest the character of his unique gifts. 
Robert Newman is in process of being “discovered.” A 
large exhibition of his works held before his death and small 
ones later, at sporadic intervals, failed to interest the public 
in his art. Undoubtedly the large showing at the Whitney 
Museum a few years ago did much to focus attention upon 
him. Moreover while Newman was entirely out of rapport 
with the zeitgeist of his day he may well appear a significant 
figure in our contemporary world. One of the devastating 
criticisms of his work in his own day was its feeble technical 
accomplishment, particularly in drawing. Yet it is obvious 
that his distortions of form served a definite purpose in his 
plastic designs where idea and its expression are peculiarly 
one. As for drawing in the sense of “probity of line,” it is 


apparent that Newman could follow academic precepts when 


he chose—in The Good Samaritan shown in this exhibit, 
synthetic line builds form and mass in sound definition. New- 
man like Ryder was a mystic, but his fantasy was not on 
such a grandiose scale as that of Ryder. There are more 
simplicity, more humanity in his themes and less emotional 
ecstasy. Yet however slight the theme the power of his 
imagination transforms it into terms of beauty and spiritual 
power. There is more than an echo of Venetian tradition in 
the splendor of his color, in the jewel-like brilliance of much 
of his painting, in its richness of substance and opulence of 
surfaces. Through his genius for color he was enabled to 
create the atmosphere of the dream worlds from which his 


figures emerge so vividly on his canvases. Newman’s work 


a Te 


appears to have no relation either to his brief artistic training 
or to the American tradition of his day. He is a unique figure, 
significant not only because he could translate familiar 
themes into magical splendor, but, also, because he possessed 
rare artistic gifts.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Taubes and Joe Jones 


IGNORING A NUMBER of exhibitions which might well call 
forth objurgations and several which might well be placed on 
the approved list, it is possible to extend a hearty pre- 
Christmas welcome to several other events. One of these is 
the exhibition of recent paintings by Frederic Taubes at the 
Midtown. Taubes is one of our more serious craftsmen—a 
man who has been slower than many others of less ability in 
coming into his own. The preparation of his canvases and of 
his own colors is a fetish with him. In the decade of his work 
in this country he has been steadily developing a more 
personal style. The nostalgia for the classic evident in his 
earlier work has become warmer both in the life expressed 
and especially in his color: browns and grayish greens are 
warmed by touches of gorgeous reds and deep velvety 
mauves, which have helped in bringing his people out of a 
world of chiaroscuro into daylight and in turning them into 
beings of flesh and blood. He still models frequently in light 
and shadow, almost making them take the place of color. 
But antique reflectiveness has given way to a more full- 
bodied imaginative quality at its most striking in his some- 
what nightmarish California Landscape while his more 


familiar figure pieces, such as Girl with Mandolin or the Pic- 


Right: JOSEPH BARBER: WIND- 
SWEPT, WATER COLOR. IN THE 
CURRENT EXHIBITION AT 
KRAUSHAAR’S. Below: CEZANNE 
'CAMPAGNES DE BELLEVUE, 
OIL, 1885-87. IN THE ANNI- 
VERSARY SHOW AT THE MARIE 
HARRIMAN GALLERIES 


ture Framer or the subtler and beautifully brushed studio Another uneven show that yet registers growth on the part 
interior with nude model and mannequin in somewhat of the artist is that of Joe Jones at the A.C.A. Gallery. 
surrealist vein, have acquired a new vitality. Taubes grows Since Jones took up tempera and more careful underpainting 


between his shows; this is quite his best expression thus far. _ his work has greatly improved. His compositions, moreover, 


(Continued on page 729) 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


Roger Fry’s Last Lectures 


Last Lectures. By Roger Fry. Introduction by Sir Kenneth Clark. 
New York, 1939. The Macmillan Co. Price $5.00. 


THIS Is A characteristic Fry volume, in substance and in dis- 
arming frankness. Roger Fry died when the series of lectures, 
mostly given at Cambridge, had gotten only as far as Greece. 
Sir Kenneth Clark, in an excellent introduction, rightly re- 
flects how brilliant the later ones, in his familiar ground 
of the Italian Renaissance or of modern French painting, 
would have been. The series is pervaded by Fry’s demand 
for “organized form” in great art, and for the divorcing of 
literature and utility from the esthetic impulse, both in the 
artist and in the beholder. In general he attempts to make 
his historical lectures fall in line with these theories, though 
he is ready to admit, as in the chapter on “Vitality,” that 
he is “‘feeling his way” —and having fun doing it. 

Occasionally his dogmas trip him up. He had come (as in 
the final chapter, “Retrospect,” of Vision and Design) to feel 
that art should result from the pure esthetic emotion of the 
artist, independent of ideals or concepts. Art for him was 
first an arrangement of certain significant or emotion-pro- 
ducing forms, and later an almost mystical relation between 
these forms. Yet he criticizes a lion head at Palermo because 
it represents “the human traits of dignity and ferocity 
attributed to the lion” and “lacks the vague, undirected 
complexity of the lion itself.” Isn’t this asking for naturalism? 
If the sculpture has any evocative power in itself, and it un- 
doubtedly has, Fry should be the last to quarrel with the 
particular conception of the sculptor. 

Again, he suggests that we would expect to find, and 
usually do find, that religious or political domination pro- 
duces a lifeless art. He died before giving the lecture on 
Giotto and the Quattrocento, but from his other writings 
we know his admiration for them. And if there was present 
in them the germ of the Renaissance, the revolt against 
Byzantine hierarchy, it was a revolution of taste originating 
with the patron, religious and secular, rather than with the 
artist. 

On the other hand, he wonders why Minoan Crete pro- 
duced no art worthy of its free and apparently rich civiliza- 
tion. With some perversity, he fails to allow Cretan art, 
of which he could have shown greater examples, the same 
substitutions for three-dimensional form (those of rhythm 
and pattern) that he allowed his beloved Chinese. Probably 
he was put off by the prettiness, the delight in lovely line 
and color, which so pleases most of us in Cretan art. 

One might think of Greek art as particularly “free.” Fry 
brought out his most brilliant arguments to show that it was 
neither free (of concept) nor equal in greatness to some other 
developments—notably, within the limits of this volume, 
to Chinese art. He feels that Greek art was inhibited by 
Greek logic, which was mental rather than emotional. It is 
one of Fry’s best and clearest expositions, this distinction 


between two forms of logic. The relation of parts in a work 
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of art is, he insists, an emotional formula, more complex than | 
mere mathematics. However, in his desire to see the Greeks | 
show “intuitive grasp” he forgets that they were empirical | 
in everything. Hence the habit of formulating the ideal from 
a number of individuals, rather than a curiosity for the 
“inner life’? of one individual. I think his criticism is for 

once at fault before the Parthenon and other fifth-century | 
reliefs. He would certainly have recognized the varied, 
ingenious harmonies of composition in the metopes, the ac- | 
celerating rhythm achieved by decreasing interval in the } 
Parthenon frieze, had he not personally disliked the une- | 
motional, idealized treatment of the human body, the rather | 
literal application of round toflat, and the perfection of finish 
which was his particular abhorrence. And yet he cannot |) 
resist the Venus of Cyrene, a statue which really epitomizes |) 
all he disapproves, so fascinating is its warmth of surface, | 
balanced by the quiet pose. I also feel that some of the photo- i 
graphs are a little unfair, such as the Niobid, the lion head | 
mentioned above, and the Ludovisi throne. The lighting in 
these gives the sculptures far less sensitivity than they 
actually possess. | 

With regard to Hellenistic and Roman art, Fry’s criticisms 
are generally just, though he might have shown some of 
Scopas’ heads, where impressionism advances as much in | 
portraiture as it does in relief on the Pergamene altar. And | 
any reference to painting ought to include the Odyssey land- 
scapes now in the Vatican, whose grasp of atmospheric | 
illusion is so close to modern. But probably it is better to | 
make no generalizations about painting, so little remains | 
to show us what it was like. 

The chapter on Greek art is, of course, the most thought- | 
provoking, in making us re-examine certain alleged standards 
of excellence. Fry is equally original, however, in all of the 
series. He combined great knowledge with an artist’s direct | 
vision, and so his comments are all worth listening to. In _ 
the chapter on Negro art he suggests convincingly the possi- 
bility of esthetic power and sensitiveness and taste unrelated | 
to cultural development—even if he over-appreciates the 
Negro’s “plastic sensibility.” 

The thorough and enthusiastic lectures on Chinese and 
Indian art show his competence as an art historian. A brief | 
history of successive migrations toward China, of Greek | 
penetration and barbaric invasions, is well summed up: 
“There is a curious parallelism between the Eastern and 
Western worlds at this juncture. . .. but China assimilated 
the barbarian invaders more quickly and more completely 
than Rome could.” There are many illustrations of works 
in Gandhara and Turkestan, to show what happened to 
Greek forms. In the later art of China, Fry side-stepped the 
lack of spacial relation, first by substituting a relation of 


AF ee, 


color, “effect, quantity or interval” (i.e. rhythm); and 
second by emphasis on its sensibility, the antithesis of 
mechanical perfection. 

One cannot criticize with finality a book edited from 


lecture notes, some full, some abbreviated. It is remarkable 


_ how unified and readable a book emerges, how characteristic 


_ of the author’s ingenuousness and wit. I think no one could 
_read or listen to Fry’s analysis of any art without gaining 


_ something, if only a checking-up of his own vision. We need 


| more critics, as intelligent as Roger Fry, who see with the 


direct sight of the artist, and so cut through the red tape 
of archeology and literary association.—DOROTHY LEFFERTS 
MOORE. 


The Eight Pound Book 


A Treasury of Art Masterpieces from the Renaissance to the Present 
_ Day. Edited by Thomas Craven. New York, 1939. Simon and 
Schuster. Price $10.00. 


| SINCE SUPER-COLOSSAL adjectives, heralding the advent of 


everything from a tea biscuit to a war, have weakened our 
faith in advertising, it is reassuring to meet with something 
that almost lives up to its advance publicity. 

Such is the case with Thomas Craven’s Treasury of Art 
Masterpieces, a laudable achievement on all counts. The 
masters included (up to the contemporary group) are un- 
deniably great; the paintings which represent them are in 
most instances judiciously chosen. Mr. Craven’s reviews 

\(about three to four hundred words accompanying each 
plate) are admirable little essays upon the artist concerned, 
something of his life and work in general, and a few comments 
on the selected picture. His enthusiasm for his subjects never 
falters; some of his paragraphs soar. He felicitously combines 


personal gossip and human interest with succinct and lucid 


statements as to why the artists are great and important 


in the development of painting. Yet in his explanations of 
esthetic values he never leaves the lay reader (for whom this 
book has been produced) gasping for breath in the rarified 


air of esthetic terminology. 


_ However, as Mr. Craven points out in his Introduction, 


“This is essentially a book of pictures” and one’s judgment 
of its value must rest primarily upon the reproductions. 
These are color half-tones from new plates photographed 
from the original masterpieces. The color surface of each 
plate is 8 x 10 inches or thereabouts, and the reproductions 


appear to be generally faithful to the colors and tones of the 


originals. If one is so ungrateful for what is really a mag- 


-nificent little art gallery as to hunt for flaws, one will find 
them. 

Yet it is difficult to say to what degree a metamorphosis 
has taken place in the colors and tones of any given master- 
piece, without actually comparing the print with the orig- 
inal. For instance, the reviewer, having a personal enthusiasm 
for Giorgione’s Sleeping Venus, studied the original in the 
Dresden Gallery at length and has a persistent recollection 
that it was suffused with a golden radiance richer and 
deeper than the pinkish tan tonality of the color plate. 
_ Again, having seen Curry’s Line Storm in a recent Corcoran 
Biennial, one recalls that it seemed decidedly bluer than the 
print in the present volume. And anyone who compares the 
Benton, Curry and Wood plates here with those of the same 
subjects which appeared in Life and are now reprinted in 
Modern American Painting by Peyton Boswell, will be 


® 


. | 


amazed at the variations. Without attempting to say which 
reproductions are the more faithful, one necessarily points 
out that the publishers of both sets state that they made the 
greatest possible efforts for fidelity to the originals. 

These discrepancies are not mentioned for the sake of 
querulous faultfinding, but because of the publishers’ state- 
ments anent the uses of such a collection as this. In his 
foreword to the volume Harry B. Wehle, curator of 
painting at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, compares the 
ownership of a collection of color reproductions to the owner- 
ship of phonograph records of great music. One wishes that 
the publishers had emphasized this sound appraisal of the 
value and use of color prints, instead of pointing out on 
the book jacket and in the advertising, that the volume “‘is 
so bound that reproductions can safely be removed” for 
framing, without weakening the binding. It is doing the 
contemporary artist no good to suggest to the susceptible 
public, that “the great paintings of our Western civilization” 
are here “displayed in all their glory, with their full investi- 
ture of visual splendor.” It is no more possible for even a good 
color reproduction (and these, one must repeat, are very 
good) to display the full glory of a great masterpiece, than 
for a colored postcard to capture the magnificence of the 
Grand Canyon or the breath-taking beauty of the Taj Mahal. 

What should be emphasized is that this volume is indeed 
a “treasury” for study and acquaintance with the masters 
and that among other prospective owners, directors of public 
school art departments throughout the country should obtain 
the book for the sake of removing the prints. Each color 
plate costs less than seven cents yet it is as large as and 
better than many which cost thirty-five and fifty cents 
apiece. 

In the selection of subjects, Mr. Craven says in his Intro- 
duction, “every effort has been made to bring forward, when 
possible, examples of great art less familiar to the public” 
than the favorites already “known to the world through con- 
tinuous reproductions from age to age.” With this commend- 
able basis for choice, some of his selections are surprising: 
e.g., his inclusion of the ubiquitous Athenaeum Washington 
as the sole work of Gilbert Stuart, who would have been 
better represented by a number of other works; if a Wash- 
ington portrait seemed indispensable, the Vaughan Washing- 
ton now in the National (Mellon) Gallery of Art collection 
would have been a better choice. 

Ten or twelve lesser old masters are missing, which will 
doubtless puzzle their admirers, since others no greater are 
included. Among these absent are Piero di Cosimo, del Sarto, 
Veneziano, Petrus Christus, Murillo and Boucher. 

But the outstanding controversial feature of the book is 
the contemporary group. Of eleven living artists, Matisse, 
Picasso and George Grosz (so recently an American citizen 
that we cannot honestly claim him) represent modern 
Europe. Rivera and Orozco uphold Mexico’s reputation, and 
the distinction of the United States is solely in the hands 
of the American scene painters: Sloan, Burchfield, Benton, 
Curry, Marsh and Wood. One recalls Mr. Craven’s predilee- 
tion for the homely-genre group; but surely these are not the 
only bearers of the torch of native art. 


(Continued on page 733) 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


Sharaku 


THE SURVIVING works of Sharaku, an eighteenth-century 
Japanese printmaker and professional No dancer, are 
featured in a special exhibition at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts until January 16 and will subsequently be shown 
at the Art Institute of Chicago and the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. With financial aid from the American 
Council of Learned Societies for preliminary research and 
selection, the works were assembled by a committee from 
the Society for Japanese Studies, consisting of Helen C. 
Gunsaulus, Harold G. Henderson, Louis V. Ledoux, Kojiro 
Tomita, Langdon Warner and Monroe Wheeler. An elab- 
orate catalog with text by Mr. Ledoux and Mr. Henderson 
treats exhaustively of the prints and their sources in the 
Japanese theatre of the period. 

Concerning Sharaku himself, the authors have little to 
add to the data already compiled by Dr. Fritz Rumpf in his 
book published in 1932. They feel, however, that they have 
gained substantial evidence through their extensive studies 
to support the story of Sharaku’s contemporaries that he 
completed all his prints within a period of ten months in 
the year 1794. Considering that there are known to be 136 
works surviving, it seems strange that in this brief period 
his prolific output should have begun and ended. As one 
can imagine, many theories have been advanced, including 
the idea that his actor portraits were too satirical to find 
popular favor, and therefore he abandoned his undertaking 
as abruptly as he had commenced it. 

Popular favor was the only kind enjoyed in Japan by 
these prints of the stage. In an article by Langdon Warner 
in the Fogg Art Museum Bulletin (1933) he describes how 
the popular theatre became an institution almost overnight, 
and playwrights and actors were idolized in the manner of 
our movie stars of today. Portraits of the favorites were sold 
in block-prints by the hundreds; but, Mr. Warner tells us, 
“in the theatre no gentlefolk came to mingle with the com- 
moners and these actor prints, bearing the stigma of their 
low origin, were never recognized.” 

It was, in fact, not until after Sharaku’s prints became 
popular abroad that they began to be collected at home. 
The largest collection today is that of Mr. Kojiro Matsukata 
of Kobe; next, the Buckingham Collection at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, and third, the Spaulding Collection of 


Boston. 


Federal Theatre Research 


IT IS GOOD news that the records of the experiments and ac- 
complishments of the Federal Theatre Project have not been 
altogether devoured by Congress, but rather will be pre- 
served at Vassar College, where a theatre research center 
has been established on receipt of a special grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. President MacCracken has an- 
nounced that Hallie Flanagan, former National Director 


of the Federal Theatre and a member of the Vassar faculty, 


will supervise the work. It will cover four main activities: | 
(1) preparation of a report summarizing the four years’ work | 
of the Federal Theatre; (2) publication of special bulletins | 
describing the expansion of new techniques in design and | 
production introduced by the Federal Theatre; (3) com- | 
pletion of various pieces of theatre research begun by the } 
Federal Theatre, especially in the fields of religious drama, i 
community drama, children’s theatre and modern stage | 


lighting; (4) indexing Federal Theatre records. 


“Lithography: A Commercial Art” 


LITHOGRAPHY AS A commercial art is the subject of a special | 
exhibition arranged by the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo 
through a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. It is the | 
first in a series of fifteen demonstration-displays intended | 
primarily for art students in the high schools of Buffalo. | 
The aim is to “give those interested in earning their living | 
through the arts a clear picture of the problems involved;” | 
and this on the face of it would seem a pretty tall order even | 
for a three-year program. | 

For material the Albright Art Gallery has drawn chiefly | 
from the Niagara Lithograph Company which has loaned, | 
in addition to the prints, a printing press, showcards, lay- 
outs, stones and plates. Students are allowed to experiment 
with the working methods. The exhibit, which falls logically | 
into two categories—lithography by hand process and by | 
photo-mechanical process, traces the history of the medium, | 
which is of comparatively recent development. It also | 
attempts to give some idea of its future possibilities. | 

While the commercial aspects of lithography now far | 
outweigh its other uses, the process has well served some of | 
the most gifted artists in this country and abroad. A flexible | 
medium, it has lent itself readily to experimentation. First | 
attempts in the process, according to Weitenkampf, were | 
made in this country by a painter, Bass Otis, who printed | 
two landscapes in 1819-20. Later its possibilities were ex- 
plored by such artists as William Morris Hunt, and by | 
Arthur B. Davies, who made a notable contribution in his |} 
series in color which “were a revelation, not only of Davies, | 
but of lithography.” John Sloan, Boardman Robinson and 
many others of equal stature have found this medium of | 
immeasurable value. It is today enjoying considerable vogue 
as a means by which the public can acquire first rate works 
by American artists at moderate prices. 


Mr. Hogue Takes Exception 


WE WERE SO struck by the coincidental similarity of Alex- 
andre Hogue’s painting Erosion No. 2—Mother Earth Laid 
Bare and the frame from Pare Lorentz’s government docu- 
mentary film The River that we reproduced them together 
on page 484 of our August issue. Mr. Hogue has taken ex- | 
ception to the juxtaposition; in fact, much to our surprise, 


there has been quite a rumpus in Texas. 
(Continued on page 734) 
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| Our best to keep the Christmas 
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FIFTY YEARS AT CHICAGO 


(Continued from page 709) 


She found the Thirtieth Annual “on the whole quiet, re- 
strained, eminently dignified . . . Now and again a lurking 
shadow of Futurism or a twist and curve of Cubicism . . .” 
These years marked the ascendancy of the New Mexican 
group. Blumenschein, Ufer, Higgins, among others, por- 
trayed the life of the Indian with a blend of decoration and 
realism that delighted the Middle West. Sloan, Bellows, 
Kroll were annual exhibitors, and by this time it is uncom- 
mon to find Luks still called “an exponent of revolutionary 
tendencies.”” Camouflage and posters could be blamed for 
“stronger delineation and brave color.” But suddenly the 
war was over, peace dramatically announced in the very 
midst of the opening reception in 1918, sending visitors out 
into Michigan Avenue to sing and roar with the crowds. 
When it returned next season the public found certain 
changes. The East Wing Galleries, built in 1915-16, had new 
backgrounds with tints of green, rose and blue. The exhibi- 
tion boasted a “formidable array of new names.” For once 
there was no Benson, Tarbell, Kendall or Sargent. Marguerite 
Williams in The Daily News felt it a “truly American” show. 
More and more paintings portray American types and 
scenery. Though Miss McCauley detected “honest crafts- 


Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney: Mother and Child, Italian mar- 
ble. In the Chicago Art Institute’s Exhibition “Half a Century of 


American Art” on view till January 7. First shown there in 1936 
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Constantine Pougialis: Figure with Fruits, oil. First shown at’ 
the Art Institute in 1935 and invited back for the present exhibi- 


tion which surveys fifty years of American Art as seen in Chicago 


manship and idealism mourning in the shadows,” the general | 
effect was stimulating. But by 1920, “Art was back to} 
normalcy,” to employ the ugly word of President Harding. | 
And Chicago modernists, thrown out by the jury, organized | 
their first Salon des Réfusés. 

From the time that Robert B. Harshe assumed the diree- 
torship of the Institute in 1921, exhibitions of American art. 
slowly changed their purpose. No longer were they given over | 
chiefly to the assured and successful. Mr. Harshe wanted an | 
exhibition combining the coverage of a daily paper with the 
alertness of an editor looking for fresh talent. Under his’ 
régime Chicago’s earlier reputation for liberalism was revived, | 
extended. He was genuinely sympathetic to young, struggling 
artists, believing by 1925 that painters in America were 
“rapidly becoming as uninterested in realism—as were the | 
Chinese painters of the Sung dynasty of sculptors, mosaicists | 
or miniaturists of the thirteenth century . . .” 

This policy of showing the “newer and representative 
phases of art” was strongly attacked by certain Chicago 
critics who expressed actual “horror” over the later entries | 
of Luks, McFee, Schnakenberg and Bellows. “Moderns Score | 
a Great Victory,” “Another Landslide for the New Twen- 
tieth-Century Art” headed their columns, while the publi¢ 


came, agreed, disagreed, went home, returned to argue. 
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Other liberal elements arose. The Arts Club, first in a gallery 
at the Institute, later in quarters of its own in the Wrigley 
Building, brought contemporary foreign art to Chicago, 
filling in the gap since the Armory Show. Eve Watson 
Schiitze at The Renaissance Society of the University of 
Chicago set up a series of lively shows, demonstrated the 
connection between new tendencies and old. C. J. Bulliet 
turned the art supplement of The Post into the most vital 
sheet in the country, attacking complacency wherever he 
found it. 

In 1929, a picture showing an outdoor baptism in a cow 
tank, painted by John Steuart Curry of Kansas, was deemed 
“perfectly ghastly” by The Tribune. Ghastly or not, it 
heralded a new school. ““American Scene,’ humph,” retorted 
an elderly painter at the exhibition. “Nothing new in that. 
It goes back to Mount and Eastman Johnson. Bellows and 


Sloan were doing it twenty-five years ago. And lots of artists 


have kept it up ever since.” But the phrase caught on. And 
when Grant Wood’s trenchant American Gothic appeared in 
Chicago a year later, the chief ikon of the movement was 
born. At first it had fewer adherents than the older modernist 


strain which depended ultimately on Cézanne, the Fauves 


_and Expressionists. In 1931 Ernest L. Heitkamp could write 


in The Herald-Examiner that “a decade ago few American 
artists had been touched by the Parisian or other Continental 
heresies of painting; whereas today . . . they have not only 
been touched but saturated and contaminated, from head to 
toe.” He seems to have had in mind the prize-painting of the 
year, Morris Kantor’s Haunted House, where a nostalgic 
strain of Americana is crossed with Surrealism. In the same 
exhibit Marsh’s dark, “depressing” canvas, The Bowery, 
foretold the proletarian subjects of four years hence when the 
Jury of the Forty-Sixth Annual tossed out the accepted 
“modernists” and gave Chicago a full taste of “social protest 
and drab American scene,’ not unmixed with elements from 
below the Rio Grande..(The yearly exhibition had been 
omitted during the two years of the Century of Progress. 
Both in 1933 and 1934 a large section of the World’s Fair 
show was given over to American canvases and sculpture, 
especially in the second, where native art was stressed.) 
Ironically enough it was a pleasant little canvas, Thanks- 
giving, by a former Illinois girl, Doris Lee, which in 1935 
drew the greatest fire. Five thousand visitors a day stormed 
the exhibition to stand before this despised “cartoon in 
color.” “American art is bold, footloose and going some 
place . . . Artists, hard hit by depression, have dared to look 
around them and put their comments on canvas” wrote 
Robert Harshe. Already, through such agencies as the 
PWAP, the Treasury Section, and the later Federal Art 
Project of the WPA, artists were being given a chance to 
produce for the public. Almost overnight the United States 
Government became the world’s greatest art patron. In the 
annals of 1936, 1937 and 1938 the influence of this move- 


ment has been incalculable, tending to unite American 
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PAUL MELTSNER AND “VAN GOGH” 


AUL MELTSNER, one of the younger con- 

temporary American artists, has the distinc- 
tion of the recent purchase of his ‘‘Paula, 
Marcella and Van Gogh"’ by the French Gov- 
ernment for the Luxembourg Museum in Paris, 
to be eventually placed in the Louvre. Melts- 
ner's work in the field of mural painting and 
lithography has also met with singular success, 
for nine of the latter were acquired by the 
Boston Museum. Other of his works are in the 
permanent collections of the Brooklyn Museum, 
Art Institute of Chicago, Whitney Museum, 
Houston Museum of Fine Arts, Detroit Art 
Institute, Dayton Art Institute, and others. 


The palette of Paul Meltsner is a simple one, 
carefully selected with a view toward the 
assured permanency of his work for posterity 
to enjoy in its present rugged beauty of color. 
Speaking of his use of Grumbacher artists’ 
material, he wrote: 


“I have found your Schmincke Finest 
Artists’ Oil Colors very satisfactory and 
your Mussini Brushes have a lasting 
quality that I appreciate.” 
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Write for price lists and other interesting biogra- 
phical data of contemporary artists. 
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painters and sculptors into a determined effort to resist | 
foreign influence and create a national expression. 

So strong is the feeling of being cut loose from Europe | 
that many believe our American Renaissance—long over- |) 
due—has arrived. The present exhibition shows one main | 
situation: the impact of European styles upon our artists. | 
We see how some have gone down in the flood; how others | 
have risen to take part in world movements; how still others | 
fought stubbornly for independence. Much is expected of | 
America and much will come forth—particularly if our 
artists heed the counsel of Thomas Eakins to “‘peer deeper 
into the heart of American life...” 

When Chicago stages its “Century of American Art” in | 
1988 what a different story it will tell! 


For the opportunity to publish the»foregoing article by Daniel Catton | 
Rich we are indebted to the generosity of the Art Institute of Chicago. The i 
essay also appears in the catalog of its exhibition, Half a Century of | 
American Art. The show remains on view at the Institute through Jan- | 
uary 7.—EDITOR. 


THE DUALITY OF EILSHEMIUS j 
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greens and in frantic figures symbolizing his despair. There | 
is nothing wholly new, however, in this morbidity, only the } 
degeneration of an old trend. And even the lurid paintings | 
entitled Jealousy and Found Drowned are the logical end }. 
results of a recurrent, ever darkening mood which first ap-_ 
peared in the Don Quixote of 1895. In 1915 the Rejected | 
Suitor combines qualities from each of the “two freedoms.” | 
It has a consistent and an apparently deliberate unit of | 
design, reiterated in the ovals of the post Civil War chair | 
backs and picture frames, in the young man’s derby hat, | 
and the stern mother’s bustle. This organized pattern not | 
only saves the picture from unintentional comedy but carries | 
its inspiration into a sombre tonal scale of olive green, grape ) 
blue and amber. The picture is like an unchangeably perfect | 
scene in a grim and dismal play by Ibsen. It is perhaps the | 
memory of a deep personal hurt, of a rankling humiliation i 
in that musty room, which might have had a determining — 
influence in converting the once debonair Eilshemius into | 
a thwarted, bitter, antisocial crank. 

Curiously enough, it was a painting of that last period | 
of disillusion and disgust, a nude entitled Supplication, | 
which was found and hailed with delight by the Cubist 
Marcel Duchamp in an exhibition of the Independents in | 
1917. This discovery led to Katherine S. Dreier and two . 
shows at her Société Anonyme, in 1920 and 1924, to Henry 
McBride and several hearty, generously appreciative articles | 
acknowledging his previous mistake and ranking Eilshemius | 
just below Ryder and above Fuller and Blakelock, to Valen- 
tine Dudensing and a series of exhibitions in his popular 


gallery of fashionable French moderns. As Henry McBride 


truly observed as early as 1924, “Expert opinion had to be 
freed of conventional seeing by many revolutions in taste 
before it could be expected to feel the genuine, living qual- 
ities’ in unpremeditated painted poetry which its own gen- 


eration had despised. The cumulative evidence of a great 


change culminated in the purchase of many pictures by 


museums and discriminating private collectors both in 
America and in Europe. Finally the art historians accepted 
him as one of our best romantic artists. Shortly after that 
the old painter was knocked down by an automobile and 
confined to his chair for the rest of his life. His rescue from 
oblivion might have occurred in time to give him some pleas- 
ure and to cure him of his now incurable habit of scolding 
the world if only he had sent to the Independents his lovable 
and skillful early landscapes instead of his barroom nudes and 
melodramas! 

The biographer’s often repeated question in his book can 
be condensed to read, ““What on earth was the matter with 
the Academy juries?” For many years they turned away 
from their halls of mediocrity those early lyrics of light and 
color and perfect atmospheric values which are worthy of 
comparison with George Inness and even with Corot, espe- 
cially the early Corot. The Academicians had found some- 
thing different and that is always a matter for grave sus- 
picion. Perhaps they did not like the anticipation of modern 
short cuts to expression in those simple and blonde, but 
mellow and sweetly old-fashioned pictures. There have been 
several explanations, none better than that of Henry 


McBride. Mr. Schack quotes it with only partial satisfaction: 


“The artist’s ideas, feelings and manners were hopelessly 


American at a time when American artists were struggling 


to be European. There was nothing fashionable in poor Mr. 


Filshemius.” His Venus was “faded, dingy and countrified” 
compared with the Venus of Paris. He had none of the virtu- 
osity of Sargent and Chase, winners of instant success in 
their generation. His place was with the failures, with Ryder, 
Fuller and Blakelock, the seers, in their rare moments of 
exaltation. But Mr. Schack points out that although Blake- 
lock was a tragic failure the solitaries, Ryder and Newman, 
had a few devoted friends and patrons and they were strong 
men and needed and expected only a little praise. Eilshemius 
had no sponsors at all and he was helpless in the world and 
needed celebrity. His great expectations for himself and his 
total failure were crushing to a mind debilitated from the out- 
set by self-deception. Sensitive people have told me that they 
see signs of latent queerness even in the exquisite sunny land- 
scapes of the youthful Eilshemius. | have asked them what 
these signs might be and they speak of insistently dark ac- 
cents in the midst of values more accurately observed. Or per- 
haps. they point out in the middle distance a child that is too 
diminutive in scale or a curious effect of amateurish drawing 


and uncouth conception in an otherwise expert and civilized 


painting. But no, they were only innocent and inconsistent, 
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@ Painting Group for artists and students conducted by 


WALT DEHNER 
—Director of Art, University of Puerto Rico—recent 
one-man exhibitor, Seligmann Galleries. 


JANUARY TO MAY, 1940. Rates, months, $525; four-month term. 
including round trip steamship from $595. Water-color stressed, but stu- 
N. Y., board, tuition: one month, dents may work in oil. One hour 
$295; two months, $425; three University credit per month. 


@ SPECIAL AWARD at end-of-term exhibition: all-expense 
tour to Puerto Rico in 1941. For full details write to Art 
Dept., University of Puerto Rico, or 
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those early pictures. They were never even incipiently 
insane. Such impish conceits as the Vaudeville Frolic were | 
more whimsical than mad and even the earlier Demon of | 
the Rocks, which is quite delirious and horrific, is only a child’s I 
nightmare. In my opinion the duality of the man was re- | 
sponsible for his many rebuffs by his profession. His baffling | 
unexpectedness and irregularity were more than the academi- | 
cians could tolerate. His personal quality was too new and | 
various and variable. He was either lazy or crazy or both | 
and this was not to be encouraged. It was not done at the | 
National Academy of Design. 

Long ago Forbes Watson summed up the enigma and the 
essence of the Eilshemius fascination as follows: “The i 
strange intangible spirit of these pictures arises from their | 
combination of reality and_the spirit life. . . . His unconscious | 
instinct prompts him when his painting is good. When 


achievement is as the gods please.” 
Today he sits in a chair close to his bed with his back} 
to the light. His legs have been crippled by his accident. | 


late. If he has been incoherently abusive he will soon be limp | 


a sign of life. He has these quiet moments, not only when he is| 


alone, but also when the visitors are familiar. Then he remi-} 


smile a shadowy smile, brokenly echo his youthful chuckle. | 
Behind the ghost one sees for an instant the high-spirited | 
young man and one feels the tragic justice of his complaint, | 
“Why didn’t people come to see me when I was forty?’ ”i 
But now they do come, mostly dealers to buy his pictures 
en bloc with an eye for their rising values. He lacks money}, 
now for his daily needs—now when he is famous—now when| 
his works hang in carved frames on the walls of great mu-} 
seums! He was really rich once and traveled everywhere} 
but that was when the world shunned him and his canvases} 
collected dust in their disrepute. It is little wonder that} 
William Schack thought of Job for his title. To be sure,| 
the Book of Job had a happier ending. But that title 
for Eilshemius was not bad. “And he sat among the 
ashes.” 

In one of the latest paintings by Eilshemius he symbol-| 


ically depicted himself as adrift, all alone, in a fragile bark . 


rushed along by the fierce currents of wild, rapid waters 
which swirl around and around an island under a witching 
moon. It is a symbol of all futility and frustration under the 
tantalus of beauty and romance. It tells of his endless efforts 
to land on the island of desire. Today he should not feel that) 
way about his life. For all his heartaches past and present he 
has painted enough good pictures to make good with pos-) 


terity. His fame came too late and his happiness never came 
at all, but let him take some comfort if he can in the thought 


that his pictures will give pleasure to generations yet unborn. 


HERCULANEUM AND TASTE 
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that we come across the offspring of the Herculaneum 
tripods. Each one of us has seen their like in places devoid 
of any artistic pretension: in the bedrooms of little provincial 
hotels or of cheap lodgings, in the dormitories of old-fash- 
ioned boarding schools, in the dusty cloakroom of some 
melancholy public office or barrister’s chambers; and one 
calls them not by the solemn name of “tripods,”’ because the 
thing has entirely degenerated. These are the cast-iron 
wash-stands, white enameled with thin blue edges, chipped 
and shaky, with a towel-rail supporting a damp and dubi- 
ously clean rag, and a minute jug whose contents, poured 
into the spiteful basin, inevitably drench the pourer’s feet. 
This is the last humble and subdued echo of the elegancies 


inspired by the discovery of Herculaneum. 


FOOTNOTES 


1See L. Fréhlich-Bum, Parmigianino und der Manierismus, Vienna, 
1921, pp. 148, 149, etc. 

2See M. Praz, Studies in Seventeenth-Century Imagery, London, The 
Warburg Institute, Chapter ITI. 

8 Anecdotes of Painting in England, ed. Dalloway and Wornum, III, 
p. 58. 

4 Reproduced in Le Style Empire, Vol. V, ed. by P. Marmottan, 1930, 
pl. 19. 

5See Julius Lange, Thorvaldsen’s Darstellung des Menschen, ins 
Deutsche tibertragen von Mathilde Mann, Berlin, Siemens, 1894, p. 116: 
“Will man eine einzelne Gruppe von antiken Monumenten hervor- 
heben, von der man sagen kénnte, dass sie einen besonderen Einfluss 
auf seine Anschauung von der Antike gehabt hat, so miissten dies wohl 
die Gemilde aus Pompeji und Herkulanum sein. . . . Die antiken 
Gemilde boten seinem tieferen Wesen auch Nahrung durch ernste, 
ja sogar tragische Motive, fassten jedoch alles in einer stimmung 
iiberwiegend idyllischen Friedens und seelenvoll Asthetischer Musse 
auf... Zum Studium der Durchfiihrung der Form im Einzelnen fordeten 
die fliichtig ausgefiihrten und dekorativen pompejanischen Gemialde 
nichts auf.” 

6 See G. Morazzoni, Le porcellane italiane, Milan-Rome, 1935, pp. 
129 ff., plates 90, 93, 101. 

7See E. Dacier, L’athenienne et son inventeur, in Gazette des Beaux- 
Arts, August-September, 1932. 

8 Reproduced in Der Wiener Congress, ed. by E. Leisching, Vienna, 
1898, p. 143. 

® Reproduced in Le Style Louis SV I, by Seymour de Ricci, Stuttgart, 
Hoffmann, s.a., p. 79. 


Headpiece of the description of Plate 5, Volume V, Antichita di 


_ Ercolano. Drawn by Casanova, engraved by Mangini. Even small 


details from the royal volumes influenced European taste greatly 
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A comprehensive exhibition of Mr. Schreiber’s 
new oils and water colors will be on view in our 
main galleries from November 27th through De- 
cember 9th. A catalogue of this exhibition will be 


sent on request. 


Representative water colors, pastels, gouaches, 
oils, etchings and lithographs by the leading 
American artists listed below and featured exclu- 
sively by the Associated American Artists are 
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ALLEN TUCKER 
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twenty-five water colors will be shown. Through the courtesy of 


the Whitney Museum of American Art we are enabled to publish 
the preceding article before its appearance in the catalog of the 


Tucker exhibition.— EDITOR. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Allen Tucker was born in 1866 in Brooklyn, New York. 
He received the degree of Ph. B. at the School of Mines, 
Columbia University. His study of painting and drawing 
began at the Art Students’ League in New York under John 
H. Twachtman. In 1894 he became Vice-President of the 
League. Twenty-six years later (1920-26) he taught figure 
painting and composition and in 1927 and 1928 he lectured 
on composition. 

His painting was interrupted in 1895 when, as a member 
of the firm of McIlvaine and Tucker, he began to practise 
architecture. In 1904 he gave up architecture and devoted 
his entire time to painting. His pictures have been shown in 
the principal exhibitions in this country and abroad in Paris, 
London, Berlin and Venice. He is represented in the collec- 
tions of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, the Brooklyn 
Museum, the Museum of the Rhode Island School of Design, 


Providence, the Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo, the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery, Washington, D. C., the Whitney Museum 
of American Art and in many distinguished private collec- 
tions. 

Mr. Tucker has written essays on art and poems published 
in magazines and in the volume There and Here. 'These poems, 
colorful and sensitive, were written chiefly from his experi- 
ence in the last war. He is also the author of Design and the 
Idea, published by the American Federation of Arts in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and of John H. Twachtman, American Artists 
Series, Whitney Museum of American Art, 1931. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Allen Tucker—A Painter with a Fresh Vision. By Forbes F) 
Watson, International Studio, 1914. 

Allen Tucker. By Walter Pach. Shadowland, 1922. 

The Painting of Allen Tucker. By Virgil Barker. The Arts, 
February, 1928. 

Allen Tucker. By Forbes Watson. American Artists Series. 
Whitney Museum of American Art, 1932. 
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will be mailed on January 10 to all Libraries, Federation Chap- 
ters and individuals who have asked for it in the past. Any Mem- 
ber or subscriber may have a copy, free of cost, upon request. 


AND HE SAT AMONG THE ASHES 


CARL VAN VECHTEN, 


in THE NEW YORK HERALD - TRIBUNE 


“The strange story of Vincent van Gogh, who 
in a neurotic hour cut off his own ear and dis- 


A BIOGRAPHY OF LOUIS M. EILSHEMIUS by WILLIAM SCHACK 


to America, his various excursions to the South 
Seas, to Europe and to Africa, and his vain 
story from the Eilshemius legend.” 


RALPH THOMPSON, 


58 Illustrations ° Price 3.00 


GIST OF ART by JOHN SLOAN 


278 Illustrations ° Price 3.75 


"KALEIDOSCOPIC" 


E. A. Jewell, New York Times 


patched it to a girl in a brothel, is familiar to 
American readers. That Gauguin went native 
in Tahiti and died there in miserable squalor, 
alleviated by frequent shots of morphine, is not 
unknown to most N. Y. high school children ... 


“But the story of the total obscurity of Louis M. 
Eilshemius . . . is certainly one of the strangest 
tales in the saga of overlooked artists. This story 
has now been beautifully and objectively told 
for the first time by William Schack... 


“The reader of this biography will share Mr. 
Schack’s bewilderment at the total and long- 
continued obscurity of this man. It was not only 
admirers for his paintings he lacked, he even 
lacked friends. The story is told from the time 
of his birth into a family only recently, if at 
all, removed from the social register, on through 
his youthful struggles as a painter, his studies 
with Bouguereau in Paris (could anything be 
more ironic?) his completely uneventful return 


"AS AMERICAN AS MARK TWAIN" * 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


in THE NEW YORK TIMES 


“Most of the phases of this strange life, before 
and after the painter’s ‘success’, have been 
caught by Mr. Schack in his book . . . Some 
day, standing before one of the great romantic 
canvases of this long neglected master, we will 
be happy to remember that such a record exists.” 


“Tt is extraordinary above all because a study 
of some one like Eilshemius might easily have 
been perverted into a blast against the ‘critics’ 
or else a tongue-in-the-cheek yarn about the 
sage of Fifty-seventh Street who considers him- 
self the greatest mind since Leonardo. There is 
no suggestion of either in Mr. Schack’s biog- 
raphy—no hero-worship and no condescension. 
He writes honestly, vividly and with discrimina- 
tion, separating once and for all the Eilshemius 
attempts to get a showing for his work or a 
hearing for his ideas... 
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Chicago News 
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San Francisco News 


Van Wyck Brooks 


Dallas News 


Detroit News Dallas Times-Herald 


"SANE, CLEAR-VISIONED, STRAIGHTFORWARD" * "SLOAN TO THE HILT" * "NEVER A DULL MOMENT" 


Seattle, Washington, Times 


New Orleans Times-Picayune 


Chicago Times 
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FIVE IMPORTANT YEARS 
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as the federal building program continues will provide a 


steady market. Fortunately the process does not stop 


| there. The rising interest in American art brings with it a 


| national rather than a merely fashionable and metropolitan 


| demand for painting and sculpture in every medium. Indi- 


viduals and private institutions in many instances are com- 
missioning decorations, often after acquaintance with work 
installed in a federal building. The artists are not the only 
ones with increased opportunities. Many thousands of citizens 
in every part of the country, long denied first-hand contact 
with original works of art, and other thousands still per- 


suaded that art must be old to be good, have come face to face 


with the art of their own day. The meeting has had results, 


as I have just pointed out. 

The Section’s competitions, to the benefit of public and 
artists alike, have also rid American mural painting of a 
whole dictionary of once-sacred neoclassic clichés. All are 
grateful that Athenian matrons, Roman nymphs and blinded 
Justices with all their impedimenta are banished. In leaving 
them behind a brief flirtation with the equally alien but 
much stronger Mexican style was excusable; so was a rather 
stiff espousal of Pilgrim maids, nimble squaws, Revolution- 
ary heroines, and pioneer women. But the days of such self- 


conscious dalliance are now safely past. American mural 


painters today, with strengthened self-assurance, are work- 


ing into their designs a compelling record of American life, 


past and present. This is popular art, as any art for public 
buildings should be—not popular because it stoops to 
“popular taste” but because it is made honestly by some of 


the people for the rest of the people. The fact that art of 


_this kind is now being produced marks at least the beginnings 


of cultural homogeneity, of a national mind aware of its own 
functioning. Broken at last is the leaden domination of the 


colonial mind (Williamsburg, Virginia, notwithstanding) and 


of European dependency. Of this hardly won maturity, the 


artists were the first to tell us.—rF. A. W., JR. 


N. Y. EXHIBITION REVIEWS 
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are better designed and more thoroughly and convincingly 


worked out; and there is about them less of a seemingly 
conscious effort and more of natural expression than hereto- 
fore. Such canvases as Slum Alley are more persuasive as 
social comment because the painting is better, the propa- 
ganda less obvious. He has profited by mural work and the 
gain is reflected in the superior construction of most of 
the new pictures. His figures, as in Car Knockers are power- 


fully drafted: solidity and strength have advanced apace 


with more pleasing color. About some of the paintings, such 


as the railway yards panorama, there is perhaps overmuch of 


Ly | 
U7 Alesso 


Baldovinetti 


A Critical and Historical Study 
By RUTH WEDGWOOD KENNEDY 


“This book is one of the most satisfactory in the 
field of Italian painting to appear in some years. 
It is far more than a study of one man’s work; it 
gives us a critical and comprehensive interpretation 
of the early Renaissance in Florence which must 
be required reading for students and should be 
delightful reading for students and laymen alike 
. . The format of the book is above criticism, 
setting a new standard for work of the sort.””— 
Speculum 
“This book is probably the most beautiful work of 
the year; certainly it sets a standard for American 
publications on art.’’—Saturday Review of Literature 


Illustrated $15.00 


Notre-Dame of 
Noyon in the 
Twelfth Century 


By CHARLES SEYMOUR, Jr. 


This study in the early development of Gothic 
architecture is the first volume in a new series of 
the Yale Historical Series on the History of Art. 
“Mr. Seymour has done much to restore Noyon 
Cathedral to its rightful place in the annals of 
medieval architecture . . . He has done a very valu- 
able work and done it beyond criticism.’”’—Ralph 
Adams Cram in the Boston Transcript 


Illustrated $7.00 


The New Green 
Mountain Songster 


By HELEN HARTNESS FLANDERS, et al. 


This is a collection of the traditional songs of Ver- 
mont. Music and words are both given, and wher- 
ever possible, the “whole air” showing the variation 
stanza by stanza. $3.50 


A Census of 
Shakespeare’s 


Plays in Quarto 
1594-1709 


By HENRIETTA C. BARTLETT 


This revised edition includes new material that has 
come to light since the original volume by Henrietta 
C. Bartlett and Alfred W. Pollard was published in 
1916. The index lists every name of owner, book- 
seller, auctioneer, or binder, found in the Census. 
This particular feature will appeal to those interested 
in the history of books other than Shakespeare 
Quartos, while the volume itself will be invaluable 
to collectors of Shakespeareana. 

Limited Edition $10.00 


War 
Drawings and Etchings 
By KERR EBY 
Here is a profoundly sincere and stirring plea for 
peace. Kerr Eby’s starkly beautiful, unforgettable 
prints are an artist’s powerful contribution to the 


movement against war. 
28 exceptionally fine reproductions $2.50 
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YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Conn. 
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A human story 


of America’s first men of art 


Benjamin West, John Singleton Copley, 
Charles Willson Peale, and Gilbert | 
Stuart are receiving growing recognition | 
as titans of painting. In re-creating 
their fascinating lives and eventful 
careers, this beautiful and engrossing 
volume traces the beginnings of art in 
early America. Its handsome repro- 
ductions capture the spirit of a stirring 
period in American history and its | 
illuminating text throws new light on 


a magnificent American art heritage. 


The Viking Press. Illustrated $3.75 


AMERICA’S 
OLD MASTERS 


by James Thomas Flexner 


The Way of 
Western Att 
1776-1914 


By EDGAR PRESTON RICHARDSON 


ix CHARMING and comprehensive survey of the 
development of nineteenth-century western art by 
the Assistant Director of the Detroit Institute of 
Arts. Breaking away from the detailed analysis of 


individual artists and individual events, which has 
absorbed recent criticism, Mr. Richardson has 
achieved a synthesis of all the arts, treating them 
together as an expression of civilization. Limiting 
his perspective to France, England, Germany, 
Austria, and the United States, he brings out, as no 
previous writer has done, the relation of American 
art to the general development of art in the western 
world; in other words, he relates American art to 
the tradition to which it belongs. 


227 Pages 175 Illustrations $4.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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mural feel. One large and forceful nude is further if some- ) 
what grim evidence of the artist’s determined progress. | 
And Dust and Kansas Farmer in their successful compassing | 
of atmosphere are, at the same time, reminders that Jones has }| 
given up no shred of his social consciousness. With all respect | 
for his integrity and very real admiration for the achieve- 
ment in this group of large canvases one may yet feel that } 
there is more warmth and charm in the little and, for him, | 
conventional landscape. One may suspect that by working | 
on a smaller scale than in most of these and by infusing } 
subtler color (and even a touch of humor now and then) | 
Joe Jones would profit much in his next period; for these | 
large paintings are fraught with struggle that cannot be | 


{ 
disguised.—HOWARD DEVREE. 


Another Group and Schreiber 


LIGHTER IN NATURE but productive of some excellent work } 
are two of the current water color shows. The group at | 
Kraushaar’s constitutes a delightfully diverse selection, i 
both in variety of subject matter and in approach. It is } 
very pleasant to note work by such ever reliable executants | 
as the Beals, du Bois, Schnakenberg, Keller, Davey, Lahey | 
and Dean Fausett and to be able to pass by them, not} 
slightingly, with the comment that every one of them is | 
worthily represented in the show. For the passing by without } 
detailed discussion of their papers is only to devote the | 
available space for the occasion to some young newcomers | 
to the group. Among these are Josef Bakos, who contributes | 
a delightfully sketchy Cottonwoods landscape; Joseph Barber | 
who conveys mood and movement admirably in his swiftly | 
silhouetted Windswept; and Charles Kaeselau, whose Light- | 
house possesses veritable lithographic strength. Ann Brock- | 
man and Karl Free are others of the twenty or more who ) 
come out with flying colors. This is an exceptionally pleasing | 
show of the medium. 

Georges Schreiber has been knocking about, into every 
State in the Union, and has stored his impressions in water 
colors representing many phases of the life of his adopted 
country. He sees it somewhat as a visual symphony: New 
York to Chicago, allegro; Chicago to Denver, andante | 
moderato; the mountain region, molto vivace con fuoco; | 
and the coast, grand finale. To the score of papers illustrating 
this teeming life he has added ten oils, his first to be shown | 
in several years, and a number of miscellaneous water colors — 
in which he proves his ability in other respects—for example, 
the powerful and really distinguished figure of a Negro | 
woman. Of Night Haul, Maine he has done both oil and water 
color versions and there will be those who like one better than 
the other. From such sketchy impersonal panoramas as 
Boothbay Harbor he passes on to such emotional vignettes as 
the Sharecropper’s Funeral and the violent movement of 
Oklahoma Dust, one of his distinctly best impressions. 
Schreiber has undertaken a big task and acquitted himself 
very creditably.—HOWARD DEVREE. 
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Cézanne Would be a Hundred 


_ THE CENTENARY OF CEZANNE is marked by a splendid exhibi- 
tion of his work at the Marie Harriman Gallery. We have 
long accepted Cézanne as an “old master” of modern art 
whose influence accounts for its major developments. Yet 
when you look around the walls of this exhibition you forget 
both the crimes that have been committed in the name of 
Cézanne and the baffling esthetics that have resulted from 
some of his cryptic remarks, for the genius of the artist in 
these works dominates everything. Cézanne would have been 
bewildered and angered, doubtless, had he known that he 
was to be claimed as the primal cause of Cubism because of 
his chance remarks about resolving all natural forms into the 
cube, the cylinder and the cone, or that he was regarded as 
the high priest of abstract art. Cézanne was never abstract; 
his interest was always in the visual object, however much 
he resorted to elimination and generalization to emphasize its 
essential character. His purpose was not to destroy reality, 
but to heighten it. The age-old problem of the artist, the 
nice balance to be preserved between the object as it appears 


to the eye of the artist and the object as he actually knows it 


to be—always a compromise—Cézanne solved on the side of 
knowledge. Yet that does not mean that his work is arid; far 
from it. A passionate reaction to the thing seen stirs through 
his slightest canvas. He confessed that before nature he felt 
an overwhelming emotion. His inability to record this emo- 
tion in any satisfying completeness led to much of his 
pessimism. He did not want to record literal facts of nature, 
veracity of local color, time-of-day changes of light and 
atmosphere, but rather the essential, universal truths lying 
behind these protean aspects. One of these elemental truths 
which he apprehended is a commonplace of science, that 
nothing in nature is static or inert but everything is in a state 
of flux and movement. It was Cézanne’s particular absorp- 
tion to render this dynamic structure of natural forms; by 
his organization of light and color planes, his factual distor- 
tions, his clash of lines and planes he achieved a plastic 
design that palpitates with movement yet attains an appre- 
ciable balance of stress and repose. 

Yet in what majestic simplicity were all these complexities 
resolved in his mature work, which the majority of the can- 
vases here represent. Madame Cézanne sitting in her chair 
looks straight at you from the center of the portrait, the entire 
body is frontal and symmetrically arranged; the beautiful 
landscape, Campagnes de Bellevue, has a complete rectangular 
simplicity in its succession of planes parallel to the picture 
frame, a parallelism repeated throughout the canvas. Yet in 
this severe simplicity of portrait and landscape there is the 
greatest richness of content due to subtle variations of color 
and the infinitely minute statements of plastic movement 
that are coherently combined in one pictorial structure. Yet 
if we admit Cézanne’s remarkable fineness of perception, his 
penetrating analysis. his power of synthesis, we do not solve 


the magic of his paintings, for there is something that tran- 


All His 
Masterpieces 


Are Reproduced Here 


N abundance of the most impressive portraits of our 

century, including Bernard Shaw, Victor Hugo, 
Clemenceau and marvelous portraits of women. 112 plates 
in monochrome photogravure. 1034” x 14”. $3.00 


RUBENS 


Choice selections from Rubens’ paintings, drawings and 
oil sketches. Introduction by R. A. M. Stevenson. 232 
reproductions including 6 color plates and 7 folding plates. 
714" x 11”. $2.50 


MASTERPIECES 


of EUROPEAN PAINTINGS 
in AMERICA 


Edited by Professor Hans Tietze. 317 reproductions of 
great works from Europe which are owned in America by 
individual collectors and museums. 714” x 1034”. $3.00 


IRIS BOOKS 


Three titles in this beautiful new series of art 
books in nine to twelve colors are now available 
in the United States. They are: French Cathedral 
Windows, $3.00; English Watercolours, $2.50; and 
Art of The Far East, $2.75. Each volume contains 
an introduction by an authority in the field it 
represents. 


STUDIES 
IN ICONOLOGY 


By Erwin Panofsky 

An international authority on the theory and history of art 
deals with the following topics: Meaning and Methods of 
Renaissance Iconology; the Early History of Man in a Cycle 
of Paintings by Piero di Cosimo; ‘Father Time’; ‘Blind 
Cupid’; the Neo-Platonic Movement and Titian; the Neo- 
Platonic Movement and Michelangelo. 179 illustrations. 

$3.50 


At All Booksellers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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@ The only national pic- 
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@ The only volume show- 
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Chicago and Philadelphia ; 
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selected for national tour 
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The Excellent Art Books of the 
HYPERION PRESS 


DAUMIER, by E. Lassine, with 197 illustrations, 16 color 
plates. $2.98. 

GAUGUIN, by John Rewald, with 130 pages of reproduc- 
tions, many in full color. $2.98. 

HOLBEIN, by Hans Reinhardt, with 126 plates, 16 in color, of 
the paintings and engravings of Hans Holbein the 
Younger. 62.98. 

MANET, by Robert Ray, including 140 pages of reproductions, 
16 in full color. $2.98. 

MAILLOL, by John Rewald. The first complete record in 
English of the work of Aristide Maillol, with 140 illus- 
trations, 16 in color. $2.98. 

RENOIR, by Michel Florisoone, with 128 full-page plates, 16 
in color. $2.98. 

ITALIAN PAINTING IN THE 14TH AND 15TH CENTURIES, by 
Germain Bazin. 96 gravure plates, 8 color reproduc- 
tions. $3.48. 

FLEMISH PAINTING IN THE 17TH CENTURY, by Edouard 
Michel, with 96 plates, 9 in color. $3.48. 

FRENCH PAINTING OF THE 20TH CENTURY, by Charles 
Terrasse. 111 plates, 12 in color. $3.48. 

VAN GOGH, by J. B. de la Faille. A reprint edition of the 
catalog raisonne, first issued in a small edition at 
$50. 833 pictures are reproduced, 16 in color. $7.50. 


These beautiful books, well printed, are bound in attrac- 
tive cloths. Their size averages 9!/2 x 1234 inches. 
Order through 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
803 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


Or Your Bookstore 
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scends rules and refuses to be confined in any formulae. In } 
the delicate, pearly-toned water colors of this exhibition it is, 
perhaps, easier to realize Cézanne’s theories of the space 
values of color and the intensity of spatial existence effected | 
by the advance and recession of color planes. But since it is | 
doubtful if in spite of volumes of esthetics on the subject | 
anyone has yet solved all the intricate problems of Cézanne’s | 
artistic procedure, it is the better part merely to enjoy the 
splendor of his accomplishment humbly and gratefully— | 
MARGARET BREUNING. | 


Women’s International -f 


A KIND OF WOMEN’S Carnegie International with many | 
points of interest is in progress at the Riverside Museum ] 
until early in January. This exhibition is sponsored by the | 
National Council of- Women in the United States and was 
approved and initiated by the International Council at | 
Edinburgh in 1938. Owing to unforeseen factors abroad a b 
number of nations are not participating, but the women | 
artists of France, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Hungary, the | 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Greece, Poland, Czechoslovakia | 
and Australia are numerously represented. Oils, water colors, | 
pastels, prints and drawings and sculpture to the total of | 
nearly five hundred examples have been assembled. An } 
attempt has been made by the various national councils to 
include work of all tendencies, from extreme academism to | 
abstraction, and the result is a lively and diverse show with | 
a high proportion of commendable work. Such well known | 
artists as Marie Laurencin, Madelein Luka, Hermine David, | 
Genevieve Gallibert, Valentine Prax and Suzanne Valodon | 


are on the roster. Certain observations may be made such 


as that the Polish and Czechoslovakian sections are primarily | 
decorative in character, that the Greek section is weak and | 
tentative, that the Italian section contains some pleasing | 
and original work seemingly not dependent on the influence | 
of male artists from the land of Fascism, and that the Hun- ) 
garian division is particularly bright and colorful. The exhi- | 
bition has been attractively installed by Vernon Porter, | 
director of the Riverside Museum, and Mrs. Louis L. Horch, | 
chairman of the Fine Arts Committee of the National 
Council of Women, despite what must have proved an | 


exceedingly difficult task.—HOWARD DEVREE. 


Cassatt and Morisot 


AT THE DURAND-RUEL Gallery there is a showing of the work 
of two friends, Berthe Morisot and Mary Cassatt, both mem- 
bers in the 70’s of that little group of Impressionists then so_ 
ignored, now so famous. There is a contrast between these : 
associates and co-workers in temperament and endowment; 
in achievement it cannot justly be measured because of 
Morisot’s early death. Miss Cassatt’s authority and distine- 
tion make themselves felt immediately. The accuracy of 
structure and careful anatomical definition underlying her 


work, her dispassionate viewpoint even in her themes of 


i 


motherhood or boudoir causeries, her delightful patterns of 
color and fluent execution were never shown more impres- 
sively than in this splendid collection of her work. There are 
only two notable canvases by Morisot shown here, Le Lever 
and Le Repos, but from these fragile, intimate paintings one 
gets the inescapable impression that here was a real passion 
for art, an impeccable taste, sensibility and intuitive logic— 
gifts of the gods of which the artist availed herself continu- 
ally. But one does not get the impression of a relentless 
pursuit of craftsmanship, a powerful, unyielding will that 


never swerved from its pursuit of a definite goal, as one does 


from Mary Cassatt. Morisot was not a great artist, but a 


genuine one. She neither capitalized her femininity nor 
sought to hide it. Because so much of her work is intimate 
study of adolescence and feminine charm, it is easy to forget 
how sound it is at its best. Her debt to Corot is evidenced 
often more plainly than her debt to her other teacher, Manet, 
although she became more and more preoccupied with light 
and luminist effects. Her exquisite textures of silvery white, 
given vitality by unexpected color notes, her final purity of 
color and individual accents of design foreshadow an accom- 
plishment of greater significance than she lived to realize.— 
MARGARET BREUNING. 


NEW BOOKS ON ART 


(Continued from page 719) 


Mr. Craven climbs out on limbs with enviable nonchalance, 
in his unmitigated praise. Of Benton’s recently completed 
Persephone he says “as the sumptuous embodiment of the 
fullness of the living world, it is unsurpassed by anything 
thus far produced in America.”” Mr. Craven’s prodigality 
with such statements throughout his book robs them of their 
value. Rubens’ Judgment of Paris is “the most glowing and 
substantial expression of the sensuous world that has ever 


PSR, 


been conceived.” Hals’ “ability to capture what is known as 


a speaking likeness . . . has never been excelled.” “Unsur- 
passed” and “unexcelled” recur like a repeated chorus. 
Aside from this linguistic spendthriftiness, a few inaccuracies 
are noted in Mr. Craven’s text. He gives the dimensions, for 
instance, of Jan Van Eyck’s Ince Hall Madonna as 834 x 6 
inches, whereas the Masterpieces of Art Exhibition at the 
New York World’s Fair, which included this little painting, 
gave its dimensions as 1034 x 734 inches. Perhaps Mr. 
Craven measured it with a French ruler. 

But it is not intended to imply that this volume is not 
eminently praiseworthy. In the midst of one’s criticism one 
is reminded of the famous reply of a waiter to a querulous 
restaurant patron: “Well, what do you expect? A house in 
cottage pudding?”—FLORENCE S. BERRYMAN 


An excellent, inexpensive Christmas gift is Allen Tucker's 


delightful little book, “Design and the Idea,” now available in 


a new, redesigned edition from The American Federation of 


Arts, Barr Building, Washington. 


MODERN MEXICAN ART 


by Laurence E. Schmeckebier 


The head of Minnesota’s Fine Arts Department 
traveled thousands of miles in Mexico and the 
United States to interview the artists at. work and 


to analyze at first hand over 200 of their paintings. 


With their revealing discussions and his careful back- 
ground study, this American- and European-trained 
art historian presents a “fully documented survey.” 
He includes all phases of this popular art—the tradi- 
tional, the modern, the Open Air School, and the 
Syndicate. 


Authentic and unbiased critical evaluation of Rivera, 
Orozco, their contemporaries, and the younger art- 
ists. 218 illustrations, some in color, are a dramatic 


complement to the text. 


Biographical sketches of 34 artists, bibliography, 
$7.90 


index. Distinguished format, quarto. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA PRESS 


Minneapolis 


Auguste 


RODIN 


by VICTOR FRISCH 
and JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Here’s another intimate personal por- 


trait of a tempestuous personality 


who was also a serene genius. Written 
by his personal secretary and chief 
assistant—the man who completed 
many of his more famous works—it 1s 
rich in anecdote and little-known de- 
tail. Profusely illustrated with repro- 
ductions of photographs and Rodin’s 
$3.50 


own sketches. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., 443 FOURTH AVE.,N.Y. 


NEWS AND COMMENT 


(Continued from page 720) 


Mr. Hogue took the trouble to write us at great length and 
to send photostats of several documents and drawings. The 
relevant facts are as follows: Mr. Hogue’s painting is dated 
1938. The River was released in 1937. Mr. Hogue writes that 
his painting gives final form to an idea which had its incep- 
tion in the painter’s childhood and which he has gradually 
worked on in sketches and smaller paintings since before 


1928.—F. A. W. JR. 


SALES FROM TRAVELING SHOWS 


(Continued from page 683) 


tion. Although the number of museums, galleries, colleges, 
associations wanting good traveling exhibitions steadily 
mounted (to nine hundred, to eleven hundred, to twelve 
hundred), and the demand for such shows by 1932 was the 
greatest in the Federation’s experience, keeping a hundred 
shows on the road, the buying market just as steadily 


dwindled. 


Up to this time the Federation had been practically alone { 
in the field. But now other agencies, possibly misjudging | 
the true nature of the burgeoning “art interest” or perhaps 
little concerned with the artists’ need for sales, entered the | 
game. They could not have picked a worse moment. For | 
with the situation as bad as it was the supply of first-class 
material for traveling shows was stopped at the source. | 
Nearly all shows suffered in quality. While people wanted 
good pictures to look at they were unable or unwilling to pay — 
for the privilege in the only way that it can be successfully — 
done—by purchase. 

In the past two seasons, again virtually alone as circulator 
of contemporary American shows, the Federation has already } 
improved their quality. With the new plan in operation the 
improvement will continue_and the circulating exhibition } 
should be as impressive and stimulating as those of shorter | 
duration. Traveling exhibitions have to be first rate and | 
they have to stimulate sales. The artists of America provide | 
excellent material; it is up to the American public to learn | 
the pleasures of enjoyment through purchase. If the present | 
remarkable flourishing of American art is to be fruitful it \ 
must have the stimulus and support of a broad and receptive 


patronage.—LOUIS B. HOUFF, JR. 


. CONTEMPORARY PAINTING IN EUROPE 


color and tone. Vlaminck, 


The leading painters in all 


Paper $3.50; Cloth $4.50 


Superbly presented with articles and 
Price $1.00 


1 
By Anthony Bertram. Just published. Over 150 
superb illustrations in 
Picasso, Matisse, Berard, Dufy, Dali, John, Braque, 
Chirico, Utrillo, ete., etc. 
countries up to September 1939. A monumental work. 
2. THE STUDIO CHRISTMAS ANNUAL 
24 plates in color, including Bruegel, Da Vinci, Velaz- 
quez, Hogarth, Gauguin, Renoir, Cezanne, Chagall, 
Nichols, etc., Froissart’s European Chivalry, Old Japa- 
nese prints, Ballet Russe, Gardens, Sport, Animals, 
Photography. 
black-white illustrations. Don’t miss it. 
3. EYES ON AMERICA 


By W.S. Hall. The original book this year on American 
Art. Wood, Benton, Kroll, Sheets, DuBois, Lie, Carroll, 
etc., in color. 295 illustrations, with a lively text on 
the American scene. $3.50. (Joint offer with Con- 
temporary Painting in Europe. $6.00.) 


4. : 


5. THE STUDIO MAGAZINE 


The leading magazine of international } 
8 color 
plates each month, 60 black and whites. 
The quality and richness of production 


art continues despite the war. 


is in no way affected. 


Subscription $6.00. With Annual $6.50 } 


By L. Binyon. 


Bde os : gift book of the season. 
2 of Art. 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


4. THE POEMS OF NIZAMI 


The gorgeous book of 16 color plates, 
each more than 120 sq. in. (facsimile). 
“Gift for a King!’’—Mag. 


Please send me: 


The favorite 


$10.00 ee eee 


‘ 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


DECEMBER EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from page 736) 


Studio Guild, 730 5th Ave.: Sculptures by Katherine P. Cole; Dec. 4-16. 
Paintings by R. H. McKelvey; Dec. 4-16. Christmas Exhibition. 

Hudson Walker, 32 E. 57 St.: Recent Prints & Drawings by Thomas 
Handforth; Dec. 4-23. 

Walker Galleries, 108 E. 57 St.: Anniversary Exhibition; to Jan. 6. 

Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lex. Ave.: Selected Prints & Drawings. 

Whitney Museum of American Art, 10 W. 8 St.: Allen Tucker Memorial 
Exhibition; to Jan. 3. 

Wildenstein & Co., 19 E. 64 St.: Paintings by William Malherbe; 
Dee. 2-30. 

NortHampton, MAssAcHUSETTS 

Smith College Museum of Art: Toiles de Jouy; Dec. 5-16. 

OmaAuHaA, NEBRASKA 

Joslyn Memorial: Leading American Water Colorists (AFA); to Dec. 12. 

University of Omaha Gallery: Archipenko Exhibition; to Dec. 10. 


_ PARKERSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 


Fine Arts Center: Oils by Joe Dodd; Dec. 15-Jan. 1. Drawings by 
| Henry Lee McFee; Dec. 1-15. 
PuILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


_ Philadelphia Museum: French Art from New York World’s Fair. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Carnegie Institute of Fine Arts: International Exhibition; to Dec. 10. 


_ University of Pittsburgh: Classic & Romantic Traditions in Modern 


Painting; Dec. 4-22. 

PitrsFreELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

Berkshire Museum: Paintings by Local Artists. Prints from Collection 
of Alan Blau. 

PorRTLAND, OREGON 

Art Museum: Water Colors by Catherine Mackenzie; to Dec. 15. 

PrRovIWENCE, RHopE IsLanp 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum: Japanese Prints; to Dec. 31. 
Contemporary American Painting; to Dec. 10. Early [lustrated 
Books for Children; to Dec. 15. 

Rockrorp, [ILLINOIS 

Rockford Art Association: Mural Designs; Dec. 3-24. 


_ San FRANcrscO, CALIFORNIA 


California Palace of Legion of Honor: Spanish Paintings by Wells M. 
Sawyer (AFA); to Dec. 20. 

San Francisco Museum of Art: Mural Conceptualism; to Jan. 2. Second 
Annual Benefit Exhibition; to Dec. 21. Works by William Gaw in 
Museum Collection; Dec. 10-31. Drawings by Diego Rivera; Dec. 
10-31. Paintings from Museum Collection. Prints by Hiroshige. 

SanTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 

Faulkner Memorial: Paintings from Phillips Collection; Dec. 8-Jan. 8. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 

G. W. V. Smith Art Gallery: New Forms: to Dec. 17. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts: Ingres & David Exhibition; to Dec. 17. 
Springfield Artists Union; Dec. 10-31. 

Syracuse, New York 

Syracuse Museum: Exhibition by Pennsylvania Society of Mural 
Painters; Dec. 2-26. Print Club of Syracuse; Dec. 3-24. Christmas 
Cards by American Artists. 

ToLepo, Ono 

Toledo Museum of Art: Selected Old & Modern Masters; to Dec. 10. 
Drawings from Tietze Collection. Textiles by Frances Long. 

Toronto, CANADA 

Art Gallery of Toronto: 20th Century European Paintings. 4 Canadian 
Painters. Exhibition by Ontario Society of Artists; to Jan. 1. 

Wasnincton, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art: Water Colors & Drawings by Andrew Wyeth. 
Drawings & Lithographs by Peter Hurd; Dec. 2-22. Water Colors, 
Etchings & Lithographs by Anne Goldthwaite; Dec. 16-Jan. 12. 
Drawings & Water Colors by Guy Péne du Bois; to Dec. 15. Paint- 
ings by Russell Cowles; to Jan. 2. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery: Christmas Sales Exhibition; Dec. 3-27, 

Whyte Gallery: Paintings by Studio House Group; Dec. 3-31. 

Witmincron, DELAWARE 

Delaware Art Center: Paintings by Eugene Vail; Dec. 11-31. 

Witmincton, Nortu CAro.ina 

Wilmington Museum of Art: Self-Portraits Through the Ages; to Dec. 13. 
Madonnas & Posters; Dec. 16-31. 


Use 


this Convenient Form for 


Please send the MAGAZINE OF ART* for the 
coming year, as a Christmas Gift, to: 
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To: 


ADDRESS. 
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To: 
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The recipients designated above will be checked against 
our active subscription lists, and you will be notified im- 


mediately of any duplication. Write extra names ona sepa- 
rate slip of paper. 


( ) Bill me January 1, 1940 


( )Remittance enclosed 


Your Name Here: 


ADDRESS 


( ) Renew my subscription (or membership) 


( ) Enter me as a new subscriber 


* Special 1 subscription, $5.00. . 2, $8.50. . Additional, 
Cift $3.50 each . . Your own new or renewal subscrip- 

tion or membership may be included. (ADD 50¢ 

Rates FOR CANADIAN POSTAGE .. $1 FOR FOREIGN.) 
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DECEMBER EXHIBITIONS 1 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 

Addison Gallery of American Art: Water 
Colors from Permanent Collection; Dec. 2- 
Jan. 2 

BaLTiIMorRE, MARYLAND 

Baltimore Museum of Art: Portraits, Etchings 
& Drawings by Gerald L. Brockhurst; 
to Dee. 12. American Architecture; Dec. 
8-29. 

Baton Rouce, Louisiana 

Louisiana Art Commission: Survey of Draw- 
ing (AFA); Dec. 1-31. 

BirMIncHAM, ALABAMA 

Montgomery Museum: Oils by Joe W. Clancy. 

BLoominctTon, INDIANA 

Indiana University: An American Group; 
Dec. 3-17. 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
Institute of Modern Art: 
German Art; to Dec. 10. 
Museum of Fine Arts: Prints by Sharaku; 
to Jan. 16. 

Symphony Hall: Recent Paintings by Mars- 
den Hartley; to Jan. 6. 

Brooxtyn, New York 

Brooklyn Museum: Masks—Barbaric & Civil- 
ized; to Jan. 1. Drawings by Israel 
Litwak; to Dee. 17. Prints, Paintings & 
Drawings by Abraham Walkowitz. 

Burrato, New York 

Albright Art Gallery: German Degenerate 
Art; Dec. 1-22. Perspective: Conventions 
of Presentation; Dec. 4-Jan. 15. 

CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 

Carolina Art Association: Contemporary 
War Cartoons. 18th & 19th Century 
Portraits. 

Cxuicaco, ILLINoIs 

Art Institute of Chicago: Italian Masterpieces. 
Toulouse-Lautrec; to Jan. 8. Half a Cen- 
tury of American Art; to Jan. 7. 7th Inter- 
national Exhibition of Lithography & 
Wood Engraving; to Jan. 15. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum: Prints & Drawings 
by Allyn C. Poole; to Dec. 10. Antique 
Glass. Modern Paintings from Cinti Col- 
lection. Colonial Silver from Garvan Col- 
lection. Paintings from Williams Collection. 

CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 

Pomona College: Landscapes by Richard 
Taggart; to Dec. 15. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art: Glackens Memorial 
Exhibition; to Dec. 31. Pre-Columbian 
Arts; to Dec. 17. 

Daias, TEXAS 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts: German Expres- 


sionism. Paintings by Waldo Peirce & 
Clinton King. New Southern Group. 
Riveron. 


Dayton, OxnrIo 

Dayton Art Institute: Millard Sheets Exhibi- 
tion. Work by Dayton Artists. 

Des Moiness, Iowa 

Des Moines Ass’n of Fine Arts: Printed & 
Painted Fabrics of the 18th Century. 
Prints. America at Work; to Dec. 14. 

Detroit, MIcHIGAN 

Detroit Institute of Arts: Old Masters from 
New York World’s Fair; to Dec. 10. 

Duruam, Nortu CAROLINA 

Duke University: Masters of American Paint- 


ing (AFA); Dec. 1-22 


Contemporary. 


GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 

Neville Public Museum: Batiks; Dec. 3-31. 

Hacerstown, MARYLAND 

Washington County Museum: American Art 
Today; to Dee. 15. Modern German 
Graphic Art; Dec. 4-18. Limited Editions 
Sculpture; Dec. 5-24. 

Hanover, New HAmpsHIRE 

Dartmouth College: Post-War Architecture; 
Dec. 4-20. 

Towa City, lowa 

State University Gallery: Prints from Asso- 
ciated American Artists. Limited Editions 
Sculptures. Paintings by Ronald Cassill & 
Donald Anderson. 

Kansas City, Missouri 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery: French 
Paintings of 17th & Early 18th Centuries. 
Paintings by Frans Masereel. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles Museum: Etchings & Engravings 
from Chicago International; to Dec. 17. 
Children’s Work; to Dec. 10. Fletcher 
Martin One-Man Show; Dec. 1-31. Exhibi- 
tion of the Dance; to Jan. 1. 

LovuIsviILLE, KENTUCKY 

J. P. Speed Memorial Museum: Paintings 
from Collection Restored After Flood 
Damage. 

MancuestTerR, NEw HAMPSHIRE 

Currier Gallery: Water Colors by Chauncey 
F. Ryder. Water Colors & Prints by Ed- 
mund Blampied. Wood Cuts & Dry Points 
by Elizabeth Norton. Prints by Leo 
Meissner. 

Mempuis, TENNESSEE 

Brooks Memorial Art Gallery: Icelandic Art; 
Dec. 3-31. 

Mixtis CoLteckr, CALIFORNIA 

Mills College Art Gallery: Facsimiles of 
French Drawings; Dec. 6-Jan. 7. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

University of Minnesota: Children’s Exhibi- 
tion Circulated by Honolulu Academy of 
Arts; Dec. 18-31. 

Monrciair, New JERSEY 

Montclair Art Museum: Water Colors. Small 
Oils. Prints. 

Newark, New JERSEY 

Newark Art Museum: American Paintings & 
Sculptures. New Accessions of Oriental 
Art. Tibetan Religious Paintings. 

New York City 

An American Place: 509 Mad. Ave.: New Oils 
& Water Colors by John Marin; Dec. 3- 
Jan. 17. 

Argent Galleries, 42 W. 57 St.: Paintings 
by Ida O’Keeffe; to Dec. 23. Paintings, 
Prints & Sculptures by National Asso- 
ciation Women Painters & Sculptors; to 
Dee. 31. 

Associated American Artists, 711 5th Ave.: 
New Paintings by Irwin Hoffman; Dec. 
6-18. Group Exhibition of Contemporary 
Americans; Dec. 18-Jan. 1. 

Babcock Galleries, 38 E. 57 St.: 
Paintings. 

Boyer Galleries, 69 E. 57 St.: Group Exhibi- 
tion. 

Buchholz Gallery, 32 E. 57 St.: Sculpture by 
Painters. 

Carroll Carstairs, 11 E. 57 St.: Black & White 
Washes by Van Day Truex; Dec. 5-16. 
“Femmes et Fleurs’; Dee. 18-Jan. 8. 


American 


_M. Knoedler, 14 E. 57 St.: Selected Paintings; | 


Downtown Gallery, 113 W. 13 St.: Ceramics i 
Carl Walters. 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 St.: 
French Art: 

Ferargil Galleries, 63 E. 57 St.: William L. 
Lathrop Memorial Exhibition; Dec. 11-24. — 
Work by John Pike; to Dec. 10. Water 
Colors by Dorothy Holt. 1 

Fifteen Gallery, 37 W. 57 St.: Water Colors — 
by Winthrop Turney; to Jan. 6. Work by | 
Mateo Hernandez; Dec. 11-23. 

Four Sixty Park Avenue: Paintings by Walter 
Isaacs; to Dec. 9. Paintings by Goode | 
Davis & Eugene Leake. ( 

Kleemann Galleries, 38 E. 57 St.: Esteban + 
Vicente; Dec. 4-16. Christmas Exhibition; — 
Dec. 18-30. Etchings by Woiceske. Ve 


19th Century | 


Dec. 2-31. a | 

Kraushaar Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Con | 

temporary American Water Colors; Dec. 
4-30. 

Lilienfeld Galleries, 21 E. 57 St.: Paintings & 
Water Colors by French Masters. 

William Macbeth, 11 E. 57 St.: Paintings by } 
N. C. Wyeth. Drawings & Prints by Stow | 
Wengenroth; Dec. 5-30. ! 

Pierre Matisse, 51 E. 57 St.: French Moderns. 4 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 5th Ave. & 82 | 
St.: American Life for Three Hundred | 
Years; to Jan. 2. Greek Sculptures from. 
New York World’s Fair. Contemporary } 
American Paintings. Christmas Exhibition; 
Dec. 16-Jan. 7. h| 

Midtown Galleries, 501 Mad. Ave.: Painting | 
by Frederick Taubes. ‘| 

Milch Galleries, 108 W. 57 St.: 
Paintings by American Artists. 

Montross Gallery, 785 Sth Ave.: Paintings by | 
Gordon McCoach Dee. 11-31. 

Charles Morgan Gallery, 37 W. 57 St.: Oils | 
Frederick Haucke; to Dec. 14. 

Pierpont Morgan Library, 29 E. 36 St.: 
Special Exhibition, Manuscripts, Draw- — 
ings, Ete. : 

Morton Galleries, 130 W. 57 St.: Water Colors — 
by Minnie Mikell, Helen Tompkins; Dec. | 
4-16. Paintings by Beatrice Gardner; Dec. | 
18-30. 

Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53 St.: Picasso 
Exhibition. 

Neumann-Willard Gallery, 543 Mad. Ave.: | 
Art of Yesterday, Today & Tomorrow; | 
to Dec. 24. 

New York Public Library, 5th Ave. & 42 St.: | 
American Printmakers; to Dec. 31. Exhibi- | 
tion of Christmas Cards. ; 

Nierendorf Gallery, 18 E. 57 St.: Modern 
Chinese Art; Dec. 4-Feb. 2. 

Georgette Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 57 St.: 
Sculptures by José de Creeft; to Dee. 6._ 
Drawings by Edwin W. Dickinson. 

Perls Gallery, 32 E. 58 St.: Modern French — 
Paintings. 

F. K. M. Rehn Gallery, 683 5th Ave.: | 
Water Colors by Burchfield. 

Reinhardt Galleries, 730 5th Ave.: Contem- 
porary American Water Colors, Paintings — 
& Prints. y 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive: | 
Paintings & Sculptures by European 
Women Artists; to Jan. 15. 

Schaeffer Galleries, 61 E. 67 St.: Old Mast 

(Continued on page 7. 


Selected 


Pb ht CKER 


Pe MORTAL EXHIBITION 


ROUGH THE cooperation of the Whitney Museum of American 

Art, The American Federation of Arts is pleased to announce that it will 

circulate a selection of thirty-five paintings from the larger Allen Tucker Memorial 
Exhibition, now in progress at the Museum. 

The traveling Exhibition will be available to exhibitors throughout the country, 

for a limited number of engagements. Mrs. Juliana Force, Director of the Whitney, 


and Mr. Herman More, Curator, have graciously consented to choose the pictures. 


BOOKINGS are being accepted for exhibition after February 10,1940. The rental 
fee is unusually low, due to the special cooperation of the Whitney Museum. 
A handsome, illustrated catalog will be provided. Terms on request. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 


National Headquarters: Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 


Pi 


An impressive new book THAT’S A 


sTuNNING Christmas Gift 


With an Essay by FORBES WATSON 


THERE ARE a lot of books on American art—and a lot is 
being written and said about the emergence of a truly 
American “school”—but here is the most complete survey 
of ten good years of American painting yet presented in a 
single publication. 

“American Painting Today” is a book you will enjoy, a 
Here 


is Forbes Watson at his best, exploring and analyzing the 


record which will make your pulse beat a little faster. 


forces which are influencing and shaping the development 
of painting in the United States. Then, through page after 
page a vivid picture gallery of the work of living painters— 
from every section of the country—many of whose names 
you may never have heard before. 

An eminent museum director, seeing the unbound sheets, 
exclaimed “it lifts me off my feet.” A young artist (not 


represented in the book) said “every artist will want a copy.” 


A layman remarked “‘it’s so beautiful I can’t put it down.” | 
“American Painting Today” is that kind of book. You'll 


want a copy for yourself, and for your friends. 


FINE, FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Robert Philip 

“My Wife and I” 
Paul Sample 

“Storm Brewing” 
“Henry Schnakenberg 
“The Railroad Cut” 
John Sloan 

““Main Street” 
Francis Speight 
“Umbria Street” 


Cameron Booth 
“Franklin and Cedar Avenues” 


Jon Corbino 


** Rebellion” 


Stephen Etnier 
“Clam Diggers” 
William Gropper 
“Combat” 


David McCosh 
** January, Oregon” 


+ 


BOUND IN BUCKRAM $450 o ($3.50 to Federation Members) 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
ARTS, BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON. TRADE 
DISTRIBUTOR, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
114 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK : 


259 ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE WORK OF 184. LIVING PAINTERS 


10 COLOR REPRODUCTIONS e A SECTION OF MURAL PAINTING: 


M18se6~/ 


